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The Christian World 


A DepartMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE. 











Baptist 











The Baptists in the United States, accord- 
ing to the figures of Dr. H. K. Carroll of 
the Methodist Missionary Society, now num- 
ber 5,454,873. Thie does not include the 
Free Baptists, of whom there are 90,000. 

The Southern Baptists have fixed their 
aim on one million dollars for home and 
foreign missions. 

The Baptist Standard (Dallas), is more 
than willing to let the Congregationalists 
have Dr. Aked. It says of him: “Since Dr. 
Aked became pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church in New York, he has seemed 
to feel it was a part of his mission to 
Americans to break down the hedges and 
turn all the world into a Baptist church, 
baptized or not baptized. His ‘broad- 
mindedness’ will find its appropriate fitting 
in a place where people do not have to believe 
anything in particular.” 

Dr. E. E. Folk, editor of the Baptist and 
Reflector of Nashville, has resigned his posi 
tion at the head of the Anti-Saloon League 
of Tennessee. During his period of service 
with the League, the phohibitory law was 
passed by the legislature. He is a brother 
of ex-Governor Folk of Missouri. 

Dr. Russell H. Conwell, pastor of Grace 
Temple, Philadelphia, is sixty-eight years 
old. His birthday was observed by a party 
of friends te the number of 430, who showed 
their appreciation by words, and by gifts. 


Primitive Church Not Yet Restored. 

The man who can demonstrate, to his own 
satisfaction, that the church to which he 
belongs conforms to the New Testament 
model in belief and practice can be found in 
almost any denomination and in any com- 
munity. He is so much in evidence that we 
are surprised when some one stands forth 
to deny that the church of the New Testa- 
ment sort is now in existence. Prof. Henry 
C. Vedder is ready to deny and he does it 
in these words: 


There is not a Christian church in exist- 
ence, anywhere in the world, of any denomin- 
ation whatsoever, that conforms to the New 
Testament model. Not one. Certainly not 
any Baptist church. Is there a Baptist 
church of Chicago? No, but a very different 
thing; a seore of Baptist ‘churches. And 
where in the New Testament do you find the 
model for the Baptist or Congregational 
church of today, with its single pastor and 
board of deacons? Where the ruling elders 
and the presbytery of Presbyterianism? 
Where the diocesan bishop of the Episcopal 
church? Every one of them claims to be 
following the New Testament model and 
criticises the others for departing from it; 
and the claim of every one is discredited 
by the unanimous consensus of the highest 
scholarship. 


For President World Baptist Alliance. 

A writer in The Watchman advocates the 
election of Dr. Robert Stuart MacArthur to 
the presidency of the World Baptist Alliance. 
Dr. MacArthur has visited all the principal 
European countries and has studied mis- 
sions at first-hand in Japan, China and 
India. The fitness of the man for the honor 
is thus set forth: 


And does not his unusual record call for 
unusual recognition? For forty years the 
pastor of one church in America’s metropolis, 
he has wrought heroically and triumphantly. 
Never once during this long period has the 
breath of suspicion fallen upon him. nor 
ever once has he been disloyal to our denom- 
inational fundamentals. He has been un- 


shakenly true to all the highest. and noblest 
ideals of Christian manhood. Into the mem- 
bership of Calvary Church he has had the 
privilege of welcoming 5,000 persons; and 
during his notable pastorate, this church has 
contributed for missions,—City, Home and 
Foreign—more than $2,000,000. Of this 
amount only about $300,000 was expended in 
New York and vicinity. The magnificent 
balance, under his direction, was used to 
send the King’s evangel to the very ends of 
the earth. Nor has his ministry n con- 
fined to ordinary church limits. Our edu- 
cational interests have felt his impress. By 
voice and pen and example he has been un- 
tiring in his efforts to better political and 
social conditions. He has brought himself 
into contact with humanity at the point of 
need, and everywhere has touched men’s lives 
to finer issues. Serving by the world’s road- 
side these four deeades. he has been “a 
friend to man.” 





Congregational | 





Dr. Gladden’s Golden Anniversary. 

At the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the ordination of Dr. Washington 
Gladden at Columbus, Ohio, the mayor of 
the city said, “I regard him as Columbus’ 
first citizen.” The president of the Chamber 
of Commerce gave it as his opinion that Dr. 
Gladden was “one of the greatest construc- 
tive forces the city ever had.” “The city’s 
worthiest citizen,” was the pronouncement 
of Governor Harmon. Dr. Graham Taylor, 
from whose article in The Survey these 
quotations are taken, adds: 


Not any the less, but all the more, for all 
that, Washington Gladden is justly regarded 
by those who know him best and have 
worked with him most as the highest type 
of the ministry in his day and generation, 
as tested by the spiritual results of his pul- 
pit and pastoral work to be seen in the 
characters of his people and the influence of 
his church; by the way in which his inter 
pretations of life and religion to each other 
stand the test of time; by the strength and 
beauty of his devout life and spirit as they 
are reflected in the simple yet profound 
hymn of his own soul, in which he gathers 
to himself in praying: 


© Master, let me walk with thee, 
In lowly paths of service free, 
In hope that sends a shining ray 
Far down the future’s broadening way. 


Dr. Gladden’s Message. 

Dr. Gladden has not shunned to declare 
the whole counsel of God concerning man’s 
duty to man. He has believed and taught 
that Christianity is a religion for the whole 
of life, that if we cannot Christianize busi- 
ness and industrial life the message of the 
church is of no particular value. He has 
this to say of the teacher of religion: 


The plea of the religious teachers that 
they are incompetent to deal with social 
questions is a fearful self-accusation. They 
have no right to be incompetent. If there 
are any subjects on which they are bound 
to have clear ideas and sound convictions, 
they are these subjects, which concern the 
relations of men in industrial society. Shall 
the teacher of religion confess that in the 
arena where character is mainly won or lost, 
where -the life of the church is at stake, 
where the destiny of the nation is trembling 
in the balance, he is unfit for any efficient 
service? It is as if a physician should 
declare that he would only prescribe for 
nettle rash and chickenpox and like dis- 
orders, but that he declined to deal with 
typhoid, or diphtheria, or tuberculosis, or 


any of the deadly diseases. The services of 
* 
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such a physician would not be in great 
demand. : 





| Presbyterian | 





Critic Accepts Chance to Practice. 

Dr. William J. Dawson has accepted the 
pastorate of the Old First Presbyterian 
Church, Newark, for a year and will soon 
begin his duties in Newark. The usual pas- 
toral duties will be performed by an as- 
sistant pastor and by deaconesses. The Con- 
gregationalist and Christian World comments 
thus on the event and the man: 


Here we have another instance quickly 
following that of Dr. Jowett of the willing- 
ness of English»,Congregational ministers 
to put on Presbyterian harness, though in 
Dr. Dawson’s ease the position is accepted 
only for one year. In the six years since 
he has been in America he has given himself 
to lecturing and authorship, though he has 
also participated in “eg oe campaigns 
both in connection with . Chapman and 
other evangelists, as well as independently. 
For one reason and another not all the 
sanguine anticipations cherished six years 
*go concerning his work as an evangelist 
have been fully realized. On the other hand, 
some of his “missions” have yielded con- 
siderable fruit. One of the most noteworthy 
couverts in meetings conducted by Dr. Daw- 
son was Professor Hale of Schenectady, the 
son of Edward Everett Hale. Having now 
had six years respite from pastoral duties 
and having in the meantime written two 
pungent novels setting forth the opportuni- 
ties before the churches for social service, 
along with rather caustic comment on their 
apathy and selfishness, Dr. Dawson now has 
an chance to put this ancient and wealthy 
Newark church in line with the demands of 
the times. Not every evangelist or author 
or theological professor or editor who from 
the seclusion of his roving pulpit or study 
or sanctum, makes the church the object 
of playful wit or biting sarcasm, is eager 
to get into the traces of the regular pas- 
torate once more. We trust that Dr. Daw- 
son’s courage and hopefulness will outlast 
this experimental vear, and that at its close 
both he and the Old First in Newark will 
want to go on together for a long period of 
time. 





Miscellaneous 


The Church and the Mails. 

Protestants as well as Catholics need to 
be reminded now and then of the fact that 
in the United States, church and state are 
separate. The church that makes the strong- 
est appeal to the mind of the average Amer- 
ican citizen asks no favors. The action of 
the American Federation of Catholic So- 
cieties at New Orleans with reference to 
censorship of the mails brings out this 
protest from The Public: 


If consummated, their proposal would 
bring all religious discussion under the ban 
of any postmaster general angling for the 
“religious vote.” What this federation is 
rep@tted by the dispatches to have proposed 
is the exclusion from the mails of “litera- 
ture that defames God or Christ.” The 
implication, of course, is that only ribald 
denunciation shall be excluded. Even 80, 
the Postmaster General’s function would be 
carried far beyond the suppression of ri- 
baldry. It would get to meddling with 
serious discussions of religious subjects. 

The religionists that cannot hope to hold 
their own in the hearts of the people with- 
out any further service from the postmaster 
general than he renders to all faiths and to 
none, are not warranted in calling on that 
functionary for special help. Ribald assaults 
upon theistical names hurt no one but their 
authors; serious discussion of _theistical 
claims can hurt nothing but falshehood. The 
man who asks the state to protect his relig- 
ious beliefs, beyond securing him equal 
freedom with all other believers, however 
different including those who believe in 
unblief, thereby confesses his own lack of 
faith; and that is what the Catholic Federa- 
tionists have done for themselves. 
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The River of God 


“There is a River the streams whereof make glad the city of God.” 

Most of the cities of importance in oriental nations have been 
built beside rivers. Babylon was situated on the Euphrates, which 
carried its wealth to the Persian Gulf. Ninevah lay along the shore 
of the Tigris, and even crossed to the opposite bank. Thebes and 
Memphis were both the children of the Nile, and owed to its muddy 
current their commerce and life. the 
desert, was watered by the beautiful stream, the Abana, that came 


Even Damascus, afar .in 


down from the snows of Lebanon. 

But Jerusalem was not so. It was upon the heights, in a rough 
country, with a bleak outlook, and the desert not far away. The 
tumb'ed mountains about it looked like the fragments of a broken 
world. There are no streams to water it. There are only wadies, 
down which the sudden passion of storm wastes itself, or the 
The city is de- 


pendent upon its pools, in which it stores up water for its needs. 


heavy winter rains find a passage to lower levels. 


Water has always been rare and precious at Jerusalem. 

In fact there are no rivers that have significance in all Palestine. 
The Jordan is a crooked, tumultuous, muddy, rushing stream that 
dashes downward from the Sea of Galilee and pours its waters into 
a suicidal grave- at the Dead Sea. The Arnon and the Jabbock lie 
afar from the centers of Palestine’s life, and the Kishon is scarcely 
more than a brook, that rises at times to a torrent when the floods 
break upon the great plain. 

But there were times when the distress of Jerusalem was even 
deeper than its thirst for water. One of these moments was chron- 
icled by the author of the forty-sixth psalm. At that time the 
Sennacherib, the Assyrian, had come with 
Threats and suf- 


city was in distress. 
The foe was at the gates. 
The nations had arisen against 


his besieging hosts. 
fering were the order of the time. 
Jerusalem in anger. Their engines of war were mounted for the 
attack. 
chariots brought terror to the hearts of her defenders. 


the pillars of the earth 


Their weapons gleamed in the sun, and their horses and 


It seemed as if the earth were in ruins; 
The 
The sea of troub'e foamed in turmoil. 


were shaken. mountains were overturned in vast confusion. 
All was chaos. 


But the poet was undisturbed. Jerusalem might be environed 


with armies. Her people might look out upon a desolate and stricken 
world. Her enemies might rage, and nature might be tossed in con- 
fusion, but within the hearts of some, at least, there was peace. 
amid all the desolation and anguish there flowed the deep untroubled 
current of the River of God. 


There were invisible forces marshalled for the defense of the city. 


For 


Her moral history, her past achievements, the presence of the tem- 
ple of God with its undisturbed ministries of piety, the national 
ideals which had been the outgrowth of centuries of prophetic 
teaching, the homes in which there dwelt the serenity of domestic 
piety and love, and the splendid possession of the records of heroes 
and martyrs, patriots and saints, the self-devoted men and women 
who made up the glorious story of Israel’s life—all this was in itself 
a deep and refreshing stream in which the thirsty and afflicted soul 
could find coolness and refreshment. 

“There is a River the streams whereof make glad the city of God.” 

The landscape of modern life reveals much that is unlovely, sordid, 
hard, barren and selfish. 


erate sufficient causes for depression to cast a gloom over the most 


It would be easy for a pessimist to enum- 





cheerful and enthusiastic spirit. And indeed those of us who are 
least likely to be accused of pessimism come upon signs of ruin and 
tokens of evil so alarming that the promise of the modern world 
seems little worth. 

: And yet the River of God is here. 


Life-giving and ever-deepening, it goes on its beneficent 


It is unseen, but none the less 
present. 
way. 

Ezekiel saw in his vision the stream that issued from under the 
threshold of the House of God, and as it flowed eastward, it deepened 
and widened until it poured its fresh and sparkling waters into the 
deep trench of the Arabah, sweetening even the salt wastes of the 
Barren Sea. 

So the River of God flows through our world of care, sorrow, and 
discouragement, and its course may be traced by the refreshment it 
brings to the careworn and the troubled of the age. Those who sit 
by its moving current are heartened by the consciousness that God 
is working out the purposes of his gracious will even in spite of the 
wrath and ruin of human life. Nature is gradually subdued and 
made the servant of man. Her fields are explored, penetrated, mas- 
tered, and subjected to the service of mankind. Humanity becomes 
Manhood becomes 


a nobler thing, gradually disengaging itself from its brute inheritance 


yearly more sensitive to its rights and duties. 


of fear, pain and ignorance. 

The mastery of self goes onward to richer completion. Appe- 
tites, passions, habits, weaknesses and sins are put under foot. 
Cruelty vanishes as the river goes onward to the sea. Animal life 
shares in the new reign of good-will. 


from the degradation and slavery of former ages. 


Womanhood is emancipated 
The child is no 
longer mistreated and neglected, but is made the object of domestic 
concern and of public attention. 

The prisoner in the constraints of confinement and the criminal 
pursuing his unsocial career are less regarded as the enemies than 
the wards and patients of the social order. The sick and the insane 
And the old 


against them are pushed back into the darkness. 


receive a new consideration. barbarities practiced 
The world 
The horror and barbar- 
The strifes 


between classes in modern industry are increasingly irrational and 


The higher moralities of life are coming to their own. 
is more sensitive to evil than ever before. 
ism of war becomes evident to the least thoughtful. 


inexcusable. 
Religion, too, shares the freshening influences of the River of God. 
It appeals to the mind and the 
The reality of God, the mean- 


ing of the work of Christ, the actual experience of salvation, the 


It is more ethical and satisfying. 


heart of man as never in the past. 


practice of personal piety, the cultivation of happiness in friendship — 
with God and those like-minded with Him, the certainty of life’s 
permanence, and the marvelous outreach of the world with which 
we have to do, are all results of this freshening onward flow of the 
River of God. 

Eden had its river at the dawn of history. So will the greater 
Eden have in the time to come. There the river of water of life 
flows continually, On 
the banks of that river is the City of God, and there is the Tree 


and that river proceeds out from the throne. 


of Life. whose roots take hold upon the foundation of the world and 
whose leaves are for the healing of the nations. 
“There is a River the streams whereof make glad the City of God.” 
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The Tragedy of the Born Blind 

There are 80,000 blind adults in the United States. How many 
poor babes, born blind, never reach a maturity with all their 
faculties, let alone with average use of those senses left them! 
Here is where the poverty of the poor devours the innocents. Maul- 
titudes of the poor of the cities have no accredited physician at 
the trying hour of birth. Medical prophylactics saves many from 
blindness. The most ordinary physician knows how to wash the 
eyes of an infant so as to secure against possible blindness. Born 
blind or early becoming blind, the little unfortunate must struggle 
against the untoward circumstance of an ignorant and overworked 
mother who neither knows how to train ear and hand to take 
the place of the eye nor has the time to save her little one from 
dirt and from picking at the closed organs. Through both these 
means disease and idiocy come in. The untutored mind fails to 
develop and with no development atrophies. The poor little 
victim of a pauper home or of orphaned fate ia sent to the com- 
mon home for dependent and defective children and receives nothing 
but the necessary care of body, in the company of those who are 
born or made imbecile and weak-minded. One little girl was 
rescued at the age of five, apparently a near imbecile; today at 
ten she is a bright school girl and as full of promise as any child 
of ten years. The blind child needs expert training. The story of 
Helen Keller is a challenge to all who love their kind and who 
pity the unfortunate to provide for “these little ones.” They must 
be saved from the tragedy of a nature that is pitiless. When her 
laws are not used for good she uses them for ill. To direct touch 
and sound is to adjust the faculties to their limited means of 
sense and provide against the mental loss that the-lost sense must 
otherwise bring. It is pitiful to see the awkwardness of the blind, 
even the uncouthness, when it could all be prevented by proper 
care and training. The Dyker Heights Home of New York has 
failed to awaken the apparently lost sensibilities of but one out 
of eighty-two cases where they received them while the brain was 
It takes months often, but what a world they give 
Here is a task that challenges benevolence more 


yet plastic. 
these little souls! 
than state, for it must be done in compassion. 


The Crowning of a Booze Maker 


Adolphus Busch and wife recently celebrated their golden wed- 
ding anniversary in their palace at Pasadena. This master genius 
of brewers seated himself and wife upon a tMfrone and the aged maker 
of booze placed upon the head of his wife a diadem that cost him 
$200,000. About them were strewn $50,000 worth of flowers and 


on display were $300,000 more in presents from friends and poli- 
ticians far and near. President Taft sent a present and his con- 
gratulations. Ex-President Roosevelt sent a beautiful golden lov- 


ing cup. Were they the gifts of friendship or for the sake of 
political welfare? The head managers sent gifts worth $20,000. 
Altogether it was a Roman holiday with the Caesar of brewery- 
dom as the conquering hero. Such profligate waste of money upon 
the ego of an old man is part and parcel of his trade. It has 


trickled into his coffers from the homes of working people who 
drank his beer, nickels taken out of the mouths of children and 
off the backs of women. Mr. Busch’s brewery employs 5,000 
people. They work solely for the wages they get. They work for 
a cause that adds nothing to human wealth or welfare and if 
they were employed in making the shoes and bread that beer 
money might buy they would earn as much for themselves and 
contribute several times as much to the channels of trade, to say 
nothing of the saving of human woe. These employees celebrated in 
St. Louis while their hoary old lord was feasting in Pasadena. 
They met in a great hall and had such a time as booze makers 
would be expected to have. Libations of the amber fluid flowed 
to the god of their Bacchus inspired trade and in their simple 
hearts they lauded the great booze maker as their benefactor. 
King Alcohol was lauded and enthroned, and under brilliant lights 
those who profit by the business recked not of the scenes in 
alleys, slums, pauper asylums and prisons. Mr. Busch protests 


that by making beer he is the true friend of temperance. He also 
protests that by making beer he employs thousands and is thus 
also the true friend of the poor. 


He doth protest too much. 
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In at the Little End—Out at the Big 

The New Jersey Bureau of Labor and Industries reports, as a 
result of investigations, that the cost of food stuffs has risen 
40.96 per cent in the past twelve years and that the average of 
wages has gone up but 22.2 per cent. These investigations but 
confirm the disclosures of many others made in recent years. 
There is difference of detail but none of fact, and the detailed 
figures do not vary more than must be expected. That housing, 
clothing and other necessities of life have fully kept pace with 
increase in food none will deny. Thus the man who works by 
the day or week has had the little end of the horn of plenty en- 
larged but has seen large rents made in the broad, big end. His sur- 
plus is less than a decade ago. The poverty line is nearer. It 
matters not what one receives; it matters solely how much’ he 
can buy and save. Eighty-five years ago Princeton college dor- 
mitory consulted gravely over the matter of raising board.from 
85 cents to. $1.00 per week, and concluded that the rise in cost of 
living demanded it. Today students pay not less than from three 
to five times as much and are no better nourished. Elderly men 
tell us of their getting their start on 50 cents per day. But with 
that half-dollar they could take home more meat and flour than 
the modern working man can with his day’s wage of three times 
Wheat was grown on $10 land then while it is now 
Secretary Wilson says there is great waste 
in the middleman system. A farmer put a note in a bartel of 
apples sent to the Chicago market. It said, “I got $1.87 for this 
barrel of apples, what did you pay?” The man who found the note 
had paid full twice the $1.87. It is not the individual middleman 
who is to blame. It is involved in the system. The system must 
be somehow simplified and made more direct and responsive to 
the laws of economy. The Interstate Commerce Commission denied 
the petition of the railroads to make higher freight rates by demand- 
ing that management be made more scientific and economical. 
Astounding waste will be revealed in the wholesale management 
of vast corporations. Under the rule of “as much as the traffic 
will bear system,” great properties were capitalized up to their 
earning power instead of being run for the benefit of the public 
and on dividends that were adequate to their cost. .The consumer 
is paying the bill and the working man is the one who feels the 
pinch. 


Vetoing the Lords 

The Veto Bill has passed the second reading in the British 
House of Commons. That means that it comes now to the fighting 
stage. The ministry received the full voting strength of the Lib- 
eral coalition. The Lords are to propose a counter measure, re- 
forming themselves. It is like our cry that the tariff be reformed 
by its friends, well instanced in the Payne-Aldrich bill, reformed, 
that is, in the interest of its friends and beneficiaries. One of the 
alluring proposals they make is that of a Referendum instead of 
reform. The word Referendum is an alluring word when a great 
Democratic movement is on. But one needs to know how far it 
applies and under what terms before he gives it endorsement. In 
this country there is a tendency for the foes of democracy to 
father referendum measures and to strike the principle a death 
blow, if possible, by so burdening it with unworkable provisions 
and giving it so limited an operation that it will produce nothing 
good. They then hope to kill the principle. So our most gracious 
Lords propose a Referendum whenever it suits their obstinacy. 
They do not propose that the people shall have power to initiate 
measures, nor that the Commons shall be empowered to appeal to 
the people at any time. What they propose is that when they do 
not approve a measure Yavored by the Commons, instead of allow- 
ing the Commons to prevail and make it a law, they shall have 
one more chance by appealing to the electorate. Perchance they 
might win. At any rate they save themselves intact. It means, 
of course, that the people would not vote on Tory measures for 
the Lords is always Tory and so will agree to the bills of a Tory 
Parliament. It does mean that a Liberal Parliament would have 
to run the gauntlet of a popular election over every contested is- 
sue that a Tory House of Lords might wish to raise. The Veto 
Bill provides for a five year Parliament; for the right to make 
financial bills effective at the end of any session whether approved 
by the Lords or not; for the right of the Commons to make any 
bill a law after the Lords have rejected it in three successive 
sessions. In other words the power of veto becomes the sole right 
of the Commons instead of the Lords. 


as much. 
grown on $100 land. 


“One means very effectual for the preservation of health is a 
quiet and cheerful. mind, not afflicted with violent passions or dis- 
tracted with immoderate cares.” 
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Temperance Notes 


Gov. Osborn, of Michigan, is proving one of the new progressive 
Governors. He advocates County Option. 

Eighteen state capitals are now dry. 

Germans drank three gallons per capita Jess beer last. year than 
ten years ago. The decrease last year was one and one quarter 
gallons. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio has upheld the law that penalizes 
the solicitation of orders for bottled booze in dry counties. It 
costs $400 to write one letter asking for a dry territory order and 
twice that much for the second. 

The Commercial Travelers of Indiana resented the claim that 
their crowd demanded booze in the hotels for “comfort and con- 
venience” by passing a resolution in their last convention declaring 
they did not make any such demand and preferred, as a rule, the 
dry hotels. 

Great Britain reports the smallest trade in Scotch whiskey last 
year that the trade ever realized, a decrease of no less than 2,- 
000,000 gallons. 

West Virginia will vote on state-wide prohibition next year. If 
it wins it will be a dry state after July Ist, 1914. 

Uncle Sam issues more than 3,000 interna] revenue receipts to 
men in New Jersey who have no local or state license. That means 
3,000 blind tigers in a “regulated” state. 

Ohio defeated the attempt to repeal her County Option law. 
Indiana repealed hers, notwithstanding the fact that the state 
was more than three-fourths dry. It doubtless means the over- 
whelming defeat of the party that did it, when the next election 
comes. 

Iowa has a Business Men’s Temperarce Association. It means 
business. Time was when business men thought no saloons meant 
less business. They now know that money spent in saloons cannot 
be used for legitimate business. 

The Crown Prince of Sweden recently opened a national con- 
vention for prohibition. 

Governor Vesey, of South Dakota, is out and out for state 
prohibition. He asks the legislature to act for the people by act- 
ing against the saloon. 





Now comes Italy with a proposal to restrict drinking. A national 
inquiry has begun under direction of the Minister of. the Interior 
in order to ascertain facts upon which to base legislation. 

The Japanese have a National Temperance Society. A branch has 
been formed at Darien, in Manchuria. 


First Aid in Peace as Well as in War 

The American Red Cross has put on the road a special Pullman 
car contrived as a hospital-on-wheels for use at disasters and as a 
moving lecture room on first aid work. Besides cooking, eating and 
sleeping quarters for the staff it has a room twenty-six feet long 
which can be used as either emergency hospital or lecture hall. 

For use at the secenes of accidents the car has an equipment of 
scientific apparatus, such as the Draeger helmet which is put over 
the head of a man entering a mine filled with poisonous gases and 
smoke, and the pulmotor for restoring respiration to asphyxiated per- 
sons. 

The chief purpose of the car, however, is educational—to teach 
the essential principles and methods of first aid work to workmen 
in dangerous trades. Here it can be made the means of saving many 
lives. The Red Cross points out that in certain industries deaths 
from disease are insignificant in comparison with deaths from acci- 
dent. In the registration area (comprising 55 per cent of the coun- 
try’s population) accidents in 1909 caused over 67 per cent of all 
deaths among steam railway employes between the ages of 25 and 
34; over 61 per cent among miners and quarrymen and over 28 per 
cent among iron and steel workers. The accident death rate for the 
workers in all mechanical and manufacturing pursuits is 21.9 per 
cent. 

These are the people the Red Cross is trying to reach with its first 
aid car. 

Dr. M. W. Glasgow is in charge. Dr. M. J. Shields, another Red 
Cross first aid surgeon, has been detailed to the seven rescue cars of 
the United States Bureau of Mines. The first aid departments 1s 
under the direction of Dr. M. J. Shields, of the army medical service. 
—The Survey. 


Cautiously avoid talking of the domestic affairs either of your- 
selves or of other people. Yours are nothing to them but tedious 
gossip; theirs are aothing to you.—Selected. 
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Editorial 3 Table’ Talk 


Not Much Difference After All 


That our denominational peculiarities are fading out in these latter 
days was pointedly illustrated by an amusing but instructive ex- 
perience in Iowa the other day. A Presbyterian church with a vacant 
pulpit sent a committee to Woodbine to hear the Presbyterian pas- 
tor there with a view to calling him. The committee was much 
impressed by the man and his sermon and departed for home quiefly 
and without asking an introduction. Upon their enthusiastic report 
the congregation voted to extend the call. Greatly to the consterna- 
tion of the committee, when the preacher arrived he was not the man 
they had heard at all. They had gone to the wrong church and heard 
a sermon by Rev. B. F. Hall, the Disciples’ pastor in Woodbine. 
Which goes to show that there isn’t much difference between Presby- 
terians and Disciples when you find us off guard. 























A Confusing Distinction About to Vanish 

Some signs that the arbitrary and cumbersome distinction between 
state missions and American missions is finally to be done away 
are evident. Many.state secretaries are favorable to a closer relation, 
if not a unification, of the state organizations with the national 
organization. What report the unification committee which met last 
week in Cincinnati will make has not yet been announced. Mean- 
while, the memorandum of an agreement between the American soci- 
ety and the Missouri State Society is before us. This memorandum 
-ets forth that the two societies agree to “a joint partnership in cam- 
paigning the churches of Missouri for home missions, each to share 
equally in the expenses and returns, all church offerings to be for- 
warded to the treasury of American society, settlements to be made 
the first of each month for twelve months beginning March 1, 1911.” 
This is a good way to begin. It is a tentative, experimental ar- 
rangement. Missouri is a well-chosen state in which to “try out” the 
plan. Disciples are a long time perfecting their organization but 
every year seems to add some little bit to what they have already 
attained, and that little bit nearly always helps. 


Mr. Bryan on the Fact of Christ 


Fully two Orchestra Hall’s full of people were turned away in a 
recent Sunday nigat when twenty-five hundred persons were ad- 
mitted to hear William Jennings Bryan speak on “The Fact of 
Christ.” It was the regular meeting of the Sunday Evening Club 
which holds a Christian service in this great hall every Sunday 
evening from October to June. Mr, Bryan was introduced as the 
first noted speaker from afar who had given his address to the 
club without money and without price. He preached a masterful 
sermon. It was an exposition of Rev. Carnegie Simpson’s book, 
bearing the same title as the address. Mr. Bryan said that if he 
did no more than to whet the interest of his hearers to such an 
edge as that they would buy and read that book he would be more 
than repaid. Christ is the inescapable fact of the modern world, he 
declared. The social order must reckon with him; politics, industry 
and education must reckon with him; and the individual soul can- 
not face a moral issue without facing Christ. The fact of Christ 
does not depend upon any special metaphysics or science or history. 
He is self-attesting. Mr. Bryan’s enthusiasm for Mr. Simpson’s 
book has called renewed attention to a volume which contains a 
really great message to our times. The book appeared about a 
decade ago. Its author argues that Christ is not a dead fact, 
stranded on the shores of history, but a living fact of present ex- 
perience. Yet he does not surrender the historic Christ, but con- 
tends that the fact is a dual fact to be approached on its historical 
side with a mental candor, a mind open to historical facts, and a will 
honest with moral issues. Mr. Simpson thus explains his position: 


From the very nature of the case, from the dual character of the 
fact to be examined, you must, if you would really and thoroughly’ 
study Christianity, study it, with a critical intelligence indeed, for 
Jesus is a fact of history, but also with more than a critica] in- 
telligence—with a conscience and will that are open to moral im- 
pression and direction, for he is also a fact of inward moral ex- 
perience. If you would know what Christianity is you must be 
open and honest in both directions. If your investigation of the 
fact of Christ discloses some historical point, you must have a can- 
did mind for that. So much every one will admit. But if your in- 
vestigation brings you face to face as it. will do, for this is a fact 
of conscience as well as of history—with some moral choice and 
moral call, then, not less, you must have a candid will to receive 
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that. This is apparent from the very nature of the subject that is 
investigated, from ita dual nature as alike T's and inward. 
” ee ? 


- eer. 


Ae 8 ate 
Just What is the Reason for Methodism? 


The Epworth Herald keeps right on defending the separation of 
the Methodist young people from the inter-denominational Christian 
Endeavor movement. Recently an editorial appeared on the need 
of “denominational back-bone.” , 


There is a reason for the existence of Methodism. We were born 
to proclaim a at spiritual truth, and there is as much need of it 
in the world today as ever there was. To the honor of our church 
be it said that this is one of the reasons why we insist upon having 
an Epworth League, a separate young people’s society that has per- 
sistently refused to be absorbed into any young people’s society of 
an undenominational character. We are Methodists, and we mean 
to train generations of young Methodists. 


It would be interesting to the rest of the religious world if the 
Herald would name the “great spiritual truth” which Methodism 
proclaims and which is not proclaimed, with equal power, by Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, Congregationalist and other churches. It would 
be likewise instructive to have it explained why a “great spiritual 
truth” demands that the possessors of it should separate them- 
selves into a sect in order to proclaim it effectively. In making its 
reply the Herald should be careful to avoid the historical fallacy 
into which the defenders of denominationalism so easily fall— 
whether they be Baptists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians or 
Methodists—the fallacy of reading into present conditions the prob- 
lems and issues of a century or two ago. Whatever was true of 
the past, it is a fact that there is not today a single “great spirit- 
ual truth” possessed by one denomination which is not shared 
equally by all the other evangelical denominations. And just as 
surely as the good editor of the Epworth Herald undertakes to 
state the distinctive spiritual truth of Methodism he will perceive 
the ungracious affront to his Christian brethren which his sectarian 
discrimination involves, 


Can the Conspiracy of Silence be Broken? 

Signs of a new day in the treatment of the question of social 
purity are apparent. One of these is the place made in the pro- 
gram of the American Institute of Social Service for a month’s study 
of the subject by its five hundred classes scattered through the 
United States and Canada. The March issue of “The Gospel of the 
Kingdom,” the text used by these classes, is devoted to this sub- 
ject. It contains a strong, brave treatment of the problem in ‘its 
various aspects—personal purity, the white slave traffic, the double 
standard of chastity and Christian teaching, methods in the social 
system, the social evil and the church. A plain spoken article by ex- 
President Eliot of Harvard is the leading feature of the magazine. 
He declares that the conspiracy of silence and privacy with respect 
to the diseases induced and spread by the social evil is criminal. 
He says: 


Through such a policy and such dumb endurance no widespread 
evil in enee society ever has been, or ever can be, cured. The 
prophets had to “ery aloud” before human sacrifices were done 
away with in the religious rites of Israel. The evils of human 
slavery had to be publicly discussed for generations before that great 
wrong could be righted. In like manner, public discussion, plain- 
spoken but delicate and reserved, must precede the adoption of any 
effective measures to eradicate the “social evil” with all its hideous 
consequences. One of the elements in this discussion must be the 
correction of the common religious dogma that man is “altogether 
born in sin,” with all the myths and speculations on which it has 
been based. 


Dr. Eliot affirms that children should be taught more frankly the 
facts concerning transmission of life. If this can be done in the 
home, that is the ideal place for it. But many parents are incom- 
petent to give this instruction to their children. They are too 
ignorant themselves; or they cannot properly express their best 
feelings on the subject. Hence, he says, 


the schools must take up the function of teaching children what 
the natural processes of reproducing life are in plants and animals, 
and finally, in man. These lessons should begin with young chil- 
dren, and be carried on by the teaching of natural history and of 
hygiene throughout the elementary schools into the secondary 
schools; and before the close of the secondary school course instruc- 
tion should be given concerning the diseases which accompany licen- 
tiousness. It is not only knowledge om these subjects which the 
children need and the schools should provide. The teaching of good 
manners in schools would contribute to the limitation of the evils 
under consideration. Good manners often promote and protect vir- 
tue. Thus, in the social relations between boys and girls, good 
manners will prevent the rough familiarity which may lead unre- 
fined boys and girls on to actua) vice. Gentle manners in women 
and in men toward women are a real safeguard aguinst sexual 
wrong-doing 


AN CENTURY March 23, 1911 
The magazine is rendering an invaluable sérvite to the Gants of 
“gocial purity” lind" rightedustites™ through “Yesdihg © ite “classes * of 
laymen and women in the study of present practical problems of 
applied Christianity. 


Our Debt to Congregationalism 

Congregationalists have an honorable place in the history of Chris. 
tianity for what they have done to make the Reformation in Eng- 
glish-speaking countries religious rather than political. The Eng- 
lish sovereigns of the early days of the Reformation were not con- 
spicuous for their religious zeal. They were jealous of their own 
authority and they were naturally led into opposition to the claims 
of the papacy, which sought to interfere with the national authority. 
They dealt with the religious situation as their own advantage 
seemed to dictate. There soon appeared Englishmen who demanded 
that religious interests be considered apart from the necessities of 
state and that preachers carry forward the work of reform without 
waiting for the command of magistrates. The writings of Robert 
Browne. who advocated the freedom of the church, were described 
in a proclamation issued in the name of Queen Elizabeth as “sun- 
drv seditions, scismaticall, and erroneous printed Bookes and libelles. 
tending to the depraving of the ecclesiastical government established 
within this Realme.” which meant that Browne believed in religious 
freedom. 

Those Englishmen who held that a true church is a company of 
“faithful and holie people,” having as its officers. pastors. teachers. 
elders, deacons, and widows. who obtain their office “by the holy 
and free election of the Lordes holie and free people,” were treate| 
as enemies of state, many of them were shut up in prison. and some 
were executed. On March 23, 1593, John Greenwood and Henry Bar- 
rowe were tried on the charge of attacking the authority of the 
queen. Their offense was that they dared to speak and write their 
religious convictions without consulting the government of her 
Majesty. They were convicted, and on April 6, 1593. they were 
hanged. The bishops warmly approved the execution of these men. 
They sought from Parliament action strengthening the courts in 
dealing with critics of the Establishment. The Commons did not 
like the plan of executing. heretics, so the law passed made the 
penalty for denial of the queen’s supremacy, or attending illegal 
meetings, forfeiture of goods and banishment. 

In his “History of Congregationalists in America.” Doctor Dun- 
ning gives a list of thirty-nine colleges which have originated with 
Congregationalists and in which they are now especially interested. 
Among these are Yale, Dartmouth, Williams, Oberlin, Beloit, Col- 
orado, Whitman, Wellesley, and Smith. A good part of the history 
of education in this country relates to Congregational activity in 
establishing and maintaining colleges. The aim in establishing the 
first colleges in America was that the churches might have educated 
ministers. That aim has never been forgotten. With it there has 
been joined the aim to fill the churches with educated members 
and to give to the state intelligent and upright citizens. The schools 
systems of the Western states owe much of their efficiency to the 
Congregationalists who have served the interests of education as 
state superintendents of public instruction, as teachers in the schools 
of the state, and as members of legislative bodies. 

With leadership in education goes leadership in thought. The Con- 
gregational churches have been progressive. They have appropriated 
to the uses of religion the fruits of scholarship and scientific inves- 
tigation. The farewell words of John Robinson have been cher- 
ished. As reported by one who was present, he charged his brethren 
“to follow him no farther than he followed Christ; and, if God 
should reveal anything to uw by any other instrument of his, to be 
as ready to receive it as ever we were to receive any truth by his 
ministry.” No system of doctrine can therefore be accepted as 
final and complete. A typical Congregationalist was Horace Bush- 
nell. who “was not a framer of a theological system, but he was a 
wonderful inspirer of religious thought and experience. His sympa- 
thies embraced with enthusiasm every department of life.” It is 
the Bushnell type of theologian that is becoming dominant in 
America. The American people delight in men who are interested in 
every department of experience, who can state truth with vigor and 
freshness, but who do not presume to fix the limits of thought for all 
time. It is not that men are becoming indifferent to truth that they 
rebel against dogmatism, it is because they are better equipped to 
search for truth that they refuse to stay within the bounds set 
by the fathers. They accept as religious leaders men who stimulate 
thought and quicken the conscience. For this attitude of present 

day men a good deal of the credit is due to Congregational ministers 
and teachers. [Midweek Service, March 29. Luke 13:18-30.] 
S. J. 
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New Light on Thomas Campbell’s Life 


Valuable Additions to an Obscure Biography 


l am now ready to report my findings con- 
cerning the early student life and ministry of 
Thomas Campbell in Scotland and Ireland. 
Complete obscurity has thus far covered the 
dates in his early life. When he entered the 
University of Glasgow, and when he complet- 
ed his work, if at all; when he began and 
when he finished his work in the Anti- 
Burgher Divinity Hall; when he was licensed 
to preach and when ordained, are questions 
that find no amswer in Richardson’s account 
of him. 

{ have just finished the reading of the 


original manuscript minutes of the Anti- 
RBurgher General Associate Synod, covering 
the period from 1786 to 1809. They are 


preserved in the fire-proof vaults 
of the North of Scotland Bank 
here in Edinburgh, where they 
were taken in 1900, at the time of 
the union of the United Presbyte- 
rian and the Free Churches. They 
were at first adjudged the property 
of the “Wee Frees,” but were later 
remanded to the custody of the 
United Free Church council. 
Privilege of Reading Records. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. R. 
R. Simpson, deputy clerk and cus- 
todian of records of the United 
Free Church Assembly, and Mr. J. 
Milne Henderson, president of the 


North of Seotland Bank, I have 
had the privilege of working 
through from 500 to 1,000 folio 


pages of these records and taking 
extracts. They are the 
from which all sthe historians of 
the Seccession Church have drawn 
their original materials, from Dr. 
J. MeKerrow to Dr. Robert Small. 
An exhaustive and critical history 
of the church yet 
written. McKerrow is out of date, 
but indispensable at present, 
while Doctor Small is little more 
than an annalist. The printing of 
these precious manuscript minutes 
would be the first step toward a 
worthy history of the Session. 

My desire in going to these 
manuscripts was to get back to 
original sources for any part taken 
by Thomas Campbell in the larger 
life of his church. I wanted to see how 
he looked and acted among his cotemporary 
Seceder brethren, I have copied all refer- 
ences to him in these minutes, and shall re- 
produce them in this letter as they throw 
light upon some interesting questions, one 
of which is, “When did he begin to preach?” 

First Reference to Thomas Campbell. 

I have read through these manuscript 
minutes from 1786 to 1797 before I came 
upon the name of Thomas Campbell. Here 
is what appeared on page 113, under date of 
a meeting of the Synod, September 6, 1797. 
in the report of the committee on supply of 
ministers for vacant churches: Recom- 
mended, “that Mr. Clark receive his ap- 
pointments from the Synod of Ireland and 
that Mr. Harper be in the Presbytery of 
Market Hill, but be exchanged with other 
Presbyteries if needful; and that Mr. Camp- 
bell be entered on trials by said Presbytery, 
after attending the Divinity Hall the en- 
suing session and joining in the bond.” 

This reference does not give the.Christian 
name of Campbell, but there can be no doubt 
that it was Thomas, for there .was no other 
Campbell in the ministry of the Seceder 


sources 


has not been 





Thomas Campbell, 


BY ERRETT GATES. 


Church at this time. To “be entered on tri- 
als” meant to be examined by the presbytery 
with reference to his attainments and fitness 
for the ministry and be given preaching ap- 
pointments with a view to licensing him. The 
usual expression in the records is: “be put 
on trials for license.” But before being given 
preaching appointments, he was obliged to 
attend the ensuing session of the Divinity 
Hall, which was then about to begin. These 
sessions usually began the first of September 
and lasted eight weeks, five of which the stu- 
dents was required to attend. This was his 
fifth and last session. 
Date When Ministry Began. 
It is practically certain, therefore, that 


a 
— ~—. 





the 
Movement for Christian Unity. 
Thomas Campbell did not begin.to preach un- 
til the autumn of 1797, when he was in the 
thirty-fourth year of his age. He was'living 
at that time, so far as we can ascertain, in 
the vicinity of Newry. If he spent the five 
annual sessions at the Divinity Hall, as was 
required of students for the ministry in the 
Seceder Church, that would place his en- 
trance into the Hall in 1792. We have cor- 
roborative testimony that this was so from 
McKelvie’s “Annals and Statistics of the 
United Presbyterian Church,” page 659, in a 
list of the students of the Divinity Hall at 
Whitburn, under Prof. Bruce, in 1792. In 
this list of eight students appears the follow- 
ing entry: “Campbell, Thomas. Ordained 
at Ahorey, Ireland, proceeded to America in 
1806 (?).” 

Where McKelvie got this list of students 
for 1792 I have not yet discovered. The 
majority of his lists could be obtained from 
the minutes:of the General Associate Synod, 
for each class was formally accepted by the 
Synod and their names given. This was not 
true in 1792. We have now determined to 
a certainity the peroid of his Divinity Hall 
study, 1792—1797. The question now is, 





Original Inspirer of the Disciples 


when did he enter the University of Glasgow 
and how long did he remain a student there? 
We have only conjectures for this. 

Name not on Registry. 

I: have been unable under the most careful 
search, to find his name on the registry of 
the University. His name does not appear 
in any list of students or ,graduates, or in 
any publication. We can, therefore, only 
infer from the probabilities of the case, that 
he entered the University in 1788 or 9, and 
remained there until 1792, a period of three 
years. This is what Richardson says: “His 
father having finally acquiesced in his pur- 
pose, he soon afterwards proceéded to Glas- 
gow. where he became a student in the Uni- 
versity. Hence, with that exact 
punctuality and strict attention 
to method which ,characterized 
him through life, he devoted him- 
self to the prescribed studies, 
which, for students of divinity, 
then occupied three years.” This 
is only a conjecture that he spent 
three years in Glasgow, and not a 
definite assertion. 

Another question that concern 
us is as to the date of his ordina- 
tion. It seems to be accepted as 
certain that he went as pastor to 
Ahorey in 1798; and McKelvie says 
in the foregoing quotation from 
his book that he was ordained in 
Ahorey, which could not have 
been before 1798. 


The Second Reference to Thomas 
Campbell. 

The Second reference to Mr. 
Campbell in the Ms. minutes of 
the Synod throws some light upon 
the question of his ordination. It 
reads as follows: Recommended, 
“that Messrs, Clark, Campbell 
and Harper receive appointments 
from the Synod of Ireland.” This 
under date of May 2, 
1798. Richardson has no more 
definite statement than that, 
“About the year 1798 he accepted 
a call from a church recently es- 
tablished at Ahorey, four miles 


appears 





(it is actually ten miles) from 
Armagh.” How recently estab- 
tablished he does not say, but the 
minutes of the Synod which met April 
27, 1790, record: “The Presbytery of 
Market Hill ordained Mr. John McDonald 


at Ahorey, on the 9th of July,” the previous 
vear. Ahorey must have been in existence 
in 1789, but it was not in ‘existence at the 
time of the execution of the Synod of Ire- 
land, May 2, 1788. The church was thus 
founded sometime between the ordination of 
its first pastor July 9, 1789, and May 2, 1788, 
or about ten years before Thomas Camp- 
bell became its minister. 

We should be freed from all uncertainty 
concerning the date of his going to Ahorey 
if we could only turn to the early records of 
the Ahorey Church. The present minister, 
Rev. R. Bailie, wrote me a few days ago as 
follows: “We have no records of the con- 
gregation further back than about 1840.” 


Ttird and Fourth Reference to Campbell. 

There is no reference to Thomas Campbell 
in the Synod from 1798 to :1806. At the 
meeting of 1805 the following resolution was 
passed: “The Synod appointed their clerk 
to write to the clerk of the Synod of Ireland, 
that they are to hold their next meeting at 
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Glasgow, chiefly for the conveniency of their 
brethren in Ireland: and that they desire as 
many of them as have it in their power to 
attend in order to have a friendly conversa- 
tion with them on the state of matters in 
Treland. 

The fact is that the Irish brethren were 
getting away from the higher court which 
always held its sessions in Edinburgh. The 
Irish Anti-Burghers had already begun ne- 
gotiations with the Irish Burghers, independent 
of the superior court, looking to a union; 
and the General Synod felt it expedient to 
take notice of the informal reports of the 
negotiations. There is something almost 
amusing in the diplomatic approach the 
General Syrod made toward the wayward 
Irish Synod in appointing the next meeting as 
near to Ireland as possible, for the sake of 
a “friendly conversation.” It was a very 
rare thing for any of the Irish presbyteries 
to be represented in the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Synod, But at the meeting held at Glas- 
gow in 1806, the roll-call recorded present, 
“of the Presbytery of Belfast, John Nichol- 
son, Alexander Donan, ministers: Thomas 
W. Whinery, from Belfast, ruling elder; of 
the Presbytery of Market Hill, Mr. Thomas 
Campbell, minister; of the Presbytery of 
Timovady, Wm. Wilson, minister.” 

Sat in Synod as Regular Member. 

This is the only Synod in which Thomas 
Campbell sat as a regular member. He 
might have been present at others in Edin- 
burgh, but there is no record of his presence. 
He must often have been in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh at the time of the meeting, where 
he came during five successive years as a stu- 
dent to Whitburn, not more than twenty 
miles from Edinburgh. It was a very com- 
mon thing for the students of the Divinity 
Hall to be present, while their only Professor, 
Doctor Bruce, was always present. Students 
often came to bé examined during the ses- 
sions of the Synod. 

During the session of 1806, Thomas Camp- 
bell must have occupied a conspicuous place. 
He was first of all made a member of the 
Committee of Funds and Foreign Missions: 
“Appointed Messrs Puller Robertson, 
Smith, Pringle, Hay, Ferrier, Nicholson and 
Campbell, ministers, with Messrs. Ellis Bar- 
clos and Hart, ruling elders, to meet as a 
committee of Funds and Foreign Mission at 
six o’clock this evening.” Their report was 
very simple and brief, namely, that there 
was no money in the treasury to send any 
one on a foreign mission. 

Occasion of His Prominence. 

But the one thing that brought him into 
prominence was the delicate question he had 
been commissioned to present to the Synod. 
“The Synod now employed a_ considerable 
time extra-judicially in a friendly con- 
versation with their brethren in Treland, par- 
ticularly on the question, ‘Considering the 
situation of the Secession Church in Ireland, 
would it not be expedient that the Synod 
would allow the brethren in that Kingdom 
to transact their own business without being 
in immediate subordination to this court.’ 

“Proposed and signed by, Thomas Camp- 
bell, Alexander Donan, James Gardner, Min- 
isters; Thomas Whinery, Ruling elder.” 

The result of the “friendly conversation” 
was what was to be expected, when the great 
majority present were from the Scottish pres- 
byteries: “The members of Synod were gener- 
ally of opinion that it would be inexpedient.” 

Thomas Campbell’s name disappears at 
this point from the records of the Synod. 
Within eight months he had set sail from 
Treland never to return. Within two years 
he was to be completely severed from the jur- 
isdiction of this Synod, and every other ec 
clesiastical court, above the local congrega- 
tion of Christian believers. No further ref- 
erence is made to him. 

This Synod of 1806 proved to be one of 


really dramatic importance, and Thomas 
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Campbell was a participant in its occur- 
rences, It marked a division in the ranks of 
the Anti-Burghers, and the organization of 
the “Constitutional Presbytery.” Three or 
four of the leading men in the church were 
deposed and excommunicated by this Synod— 
Archibald Bruce, Thomas Campbell’s pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Thomas McCrie and James 
Hoy. It would be interesting to know what 
part he had in these acts of ecclesiastical 
tvranny. 

Thomas Campbell as Moderator of Synod. 

An entirely new fact concerning Thomas 
Campbell came to light in my search through 
the pages of the Christian Magazine, a 
monthly paper published by the Anti-Burgher 
Seceders. An extract of a report of the 
Irish Synod’s meeting was copied in this 
magazine from the Belfast Commercial 
Chronicle, of July 15, 1805, as follows: 

“On Tuesday last the Antiburgher Associ- 
ate Synod held their annual meeting in this 
town. The Synod was opened with an excell- 
ent sermon by Rev. Wm. Dickie of Carnone, 
Moderator, from Matt. 24: 14. The Synod 
being constituted by prayer, the Rev. Mr. 
Campbell, of Ahorey., was chosen moderator 
for the ensuing year.” 

The discovery of these facts in the early 
life of Mr. Campbell, fragmentary as they 
are, help, nevertheless, to fill out the features 
of a life too little known in its Old World 
environment. A really full account of his 
career as a minister in Ireland might be 
made out if we could recover the lost minutes 
of these Irish Synods and Presbyteries. How 
interesting it would be to find a sermon of 
his from this period, or one of his addresses 
on Christian union before the Irish Synod. 
I have hopes yet of uncovering something of 
this kind -before I leave Scotland. 

Edinburgh, Scotland. 


An Economist’s View of the 
Church 


Professor Simon N. Patten is an econo- 
mist who believes that economic theories 
are made for man and not man for economic 
theories. His latest book, “The Social Basis 
of Religion,” deals with the relation of 
economic conditions to religious life. “The 
religion of service,” he says, “could have no 
better exposition than in the teaching of 
Christ. What we need is not to formulate 
a clear statement of it, but to find conditions 
and institutions to make it effective.” The 
church must have a social concept of relig- 
ion if it is to impress the world with its 
message. The two paragraphs given below 
are quoted by The Survey from “The Social 
Basis of Religion.” 


unsocial 
concept of religion, fail to show that the 
redemption for the masses is attainable, 
they must not find fault if the ideal of an 
unsocial superman displaces that of service. 
The social plan of redemption will be tested 
in this century as the hope of personal sal- 
vation was tested by the facts and condi- 
tions of the first century A new missionary 
movement is demanded by our age. To 
succeed, this must have the vigor and clear- 
ness of thought that Paul gave to the first 
extensions of Christ’s influence. The im- 
rress of past centuries has put modern 
religion in as helpless a condition as the 
Jewish religion was in the first century. 
The work that Christ began could not be 
fully develoned in the early centuries because 
of adverse economic conditions. It can, how- 
ever, be successfully completed now because 
favorable environing conditions have re- 
placed race antagonisms with a spirit of 
social co-operation. This has opened the 
road ta social regeneration as contrasted 
with social elimination. To meet this new 
situation is the religious need of the day. 
Suecess or failure are the alternatives that 
will make Christianity dominant or will 
displace it as an encumbrance to progress. 

Today, we have no fear of war, famine, 
disease, or failing resources. The advance 
in knowledge has guarded men against these 

. 


If Christians, adhering to an 
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evils; but it is none the less true that ciyi)- 
ization must be extended to other regions 
and races, or it will down as it did at 
Rome. Prosperity checks the birth rate 
and promotes race suicide to such a degree 
that if new races cannot be raised to take 
the places of those dying out, there will be 
a decline in civilization to the level exist- 
ing ‘before the rise of Christianity. All of 
the earlier missionary efforts will be in 
vain unless methods are devised to arouse 
new classes, new races, and nations with the 
same success with which our ancestors. were 
awakened in earlier epochs by the prevailing 
forms of religious propagation. If laborers 
remain outside the church, if immigrants are 
not assimilated into our national life, or if 
we fail to do for Africa, India, and China 
what early Christian missions did for our 
German ancestors, a slow but sure death 
iwaits the church, no matter what may be 
its suecess in other fields... : 


Dr. Edward C. Moore and the 
Disciples’ Congress 

A word from one of his pupils may not be 
amiss concerning Dr. Edward C. Moore of 
Harvard University, in view of his expected 
coming to the Congress of the Disciples at 
Springfield, Illinois, April 18-20. Dr. Moore 
is one of the leaders of the great Christian 
world-movements, such as the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, the Congregational Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions and the vari- 
ous inter-church missionary movements of 
recent years, notably the World Conferene 
on Foreign Missions held in Edinburgh last 
year. For twelve years Dr. Moore has been 
Parkman Professor of Theology in Harvard, 
toming to that position from the pastorate 
of the First Congregational Church of Provi- 
dence, R. I. Last year he was elected by the 
department of Philosophy to a professorship 
in that division of the University,—becoming 
associated thereby with what is unquestion- 
ably the ablest group of philosophical teach- 
ers in any one school in the world. 

For several years in addition to his regular 
duties Dr. Moore has served as chairman of 
the Board of University Preachers, which has 
for its duty the supervision of the religious 
activities of the entire university commun- 
ity. A man of the most reverent spirit, Dr. 
Moore unites in himself in rare degree the 
candor of the scientific student with the de- 
votion of an ardent Christian man. I pre- 
dict that his coming will bring to the young- 
er men of our Congress, an inspiring revela- 
tion of culture, gracefulness, rhetorical finish 
and intellectual grasp, combined with the can- 
dor, courage, reverence, humility, and sincer- 
ity of a deeply reverent follower of Christ. 
Joined with the many other excellent provis- 
ions of the programme, I believe his presence 
will lift the coming assembly immeasureably 
above the sessions of previous years. I be- 
speak for it an unusually large attendance 
and a proportionately wider and more inspir- 
ing effect among our people at large. 

Witits A. Parker, Everett, Mass. 





GOLD DUST. 

The language of the face is not taught by 
the schools; it is intuitive, and to the ob- 
servant is always legible.—Julia Ward Howe. 

By all means begin your folio. Even if 
the doctor does not give you a year, even if 
he hesitates about a month, make one brave 
push and see what can be accomplished in a 
week.—Stevenson. 

There is a personal nobleness and even 
sacredness in work. Were he ever so be- 
nighted, forgetful of his high calling. there is 
always hope in a man that actually and ear- 
nestly works.—Carlyle. 

Why not rejoice more? Count up your 
golden mercies; count up your opportunities 
to do good; count up your “exceeding great 
and precious promises;” count up your joys 
of heirship to an incorruptible inheritance 
and march on the road heavenward, shouting 

-Theodore L .Cuyler. 
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From Coast to Coast 
Story of the Women’s Cross-Continent Missionary Tour 


Phe. golden Jubilee Rallies at the 
“Golden Gate,” October 12, 1910, in Oakland, 
Cal. The missionary company included 
Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, Dr. Mary 
Noble, Miss Florence Miller and Miss Ella 
D. MeLaurin. 

Though the people sought to be ready, all 
testify that not until they had felt the pur- 
pose “of the Jubilee, as given by these 
speakers, did they understand the full signif- 
icance of the enterprise. 

A telegram from the National Convention 
of the Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions was received with great enthusiasm. 
It spoke both fact and prophecy as to the 
practical and sympathetic codperation of this 
and other woman’s missionary boards. 

Portland, Tacoma and Seattle were the 
great Northwest Centers touched and 
thrilled by this marvelous missionary move- 
ment that had been gaining power in attend- 
ance and intensity of interest until in 
Seattle, there was a degree of success unex- 
celled at any other place. 

Denver’s Ample Preparation. 


Denver had time for large preparation. 
As many as six hundred women were for 
weeks actively engaged in preliminary work. 
The appeal to the womanhood of America 
for the women of non-Christian lands yielded 
large results. The parlor meetings, the con- 
ferences, the mass assemblies, all marked 
Denver ready for a world vision, and definite 
united endeavor. 

Omaha and Lincoln, two cities of the west 
central plains, were prominent in the line 
of the eastward course. In no place was the 
spirit of union stronger, or the pledges and 
aims more in keeping with the rising tide of 
Jubilee achievernents—achievements which 
were three-fold—increased interest in mission 
study, larger financial missionary hopes and 
the enlisting of the entire womanhood of the 
church. 

Kansas City in preparation had one com- 
mittee meeting with five hundred present. 
The women of the Christian Woman’s Board 
of Missions at their Federation meeting in 
June began thought for the Jubilee offering. 
All churches were equally alert to the call 
for service. A period of sentence speeches 
by the Student Volunteer Band of the Sear- 
ret Missionary Training School, was a most 
interesting feature. Gifts of gold speak en- 
largement; gifts of men and women pro- 
claim victory. Money is power, but heart 
and soul are the supreme essentials. The 
following telegram from Miss Miller tells its 
own story. “Wonderful rally at Kansas 
City, largest crowds, most inspirational ad- 
dresses, greatest results of all. Fully three 
thousand in auditorium last night, aisles 
packed, many turned away. One thousand 
young people marched down the aisles with 
flying banners. Our women enthusiastic. 
Accepted aim of thirty thousand dollars for 
Kansas City and adjacent Auxiliaries.” 


Large Individual Gift. 


Chicago. The headquarters of a number 
of Woman’s Missionary Boards, the location 
of the Western Extension Committee, and a 
host of competent leaders in world enter- 
prises produced large readiness for the com- 
pany of women who were publishing the 
word “Go, Go build into the world my life.” 
From there two special messages came to 
the headquarters of the Christian Woman’s 
Board of Missions. “Chicago Ill.—Rally at 
Chieago a great success. Our women en- 


thusiastie and liberal with the help of some 
splendid men of the congregation. Four 
thousand dollars was pledged as Jubilee of- 
fering and two churches probably on Living 
Link plan. 


Details later. Florence Miller. 


Another message announced an individual 
pledge of $1,000... , 

Milwaukee and Minneapolis both did nobly 
in their missionary offerings. The one auxil- 
iary society of the Christian Woman’s Board 
of Missions at the former city with only 
twenty members pledged to become a Life 
Line. 

The Company Re-Christened. 

Indianapolis. Some called the company of 
speakers the “Missionary Troupe.” Let it 
so remain. It has its message and a tre- 
mendous lesson. No theatrical troupe ever 
entered the capital city of the Hoosier state, 
or any other, when there were so many wait- 
ing hearts, expectant an abounding with a 
welcome, impossible for those who speak from 
the stage. Every vital interest of the city 
had been touched in preparation. The re- 
sponse was wonderful. One day, including 
the parlor meetings, four parallel services 
were in session. Mrs. Montgomery’s address 
en “What God hath Wrought” stirred the 
conviction that the entirety of world agencies 
are to be utilized to uplift the race. Per- 
haps the most impressive scene was the com- 





THE CLIMAX OF THESE ENTHU- 
SIASTIC MEETINGS OF CHRISTIAN 
WOMEN WILL BE HELD IN THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, MARCH 27 TO 
a9. MEETINGS WILL BE HELD IN 
FIFTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH AND CARNEGIE HALL. IT IS 
EXPECTED THAT ANNOUNCEMENT 
WILL BE MADE OF THE SUCCESS- 
FUL OUTCOME OF THE EFFORT TO 
RAISE ONE MILLION DOLLARS AS 
A JUBILEE OFFERING TO MISSIONS. 
DISC.PLES OF CHRIST WILL HAVE 
THEIR PART IN THIS FINAL CON- 
FERENCE. AS THEY HAVE HAD 
FROM THE START. MRS. W. BAY- 
ARD CRAIG IS IN CHARGE OF THE 
DISCIPLES CONFERENCE, WHICH IS 
TO BE HELD IN THE FIRST CHURCH 
OF DISCIPLES. MR. E. M. BOWMAN, 
OF CHICAGO, PROMINENT IN PLAN- 
NING, DOING, GIVING AND INSPIR- 
ING OTHERS TO DO AND GIVE FOR 
THIS MOVEMENT, WILL REPORT 
THE NEW YORK CLIMAX MEETINGS 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 
MEANTIME LET NO CHURCH NEG- 
LECT TO MAKE AN OFFERING 
EASTER SUNDAY FOR THE OR- 
PHANAGE WORK CARRIED ON BY 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPART- 
MENT OF THE CHRISTIAN WOM- 
AN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 











pany of young women carrying the banner 
“A Woman’s Work in God’s Way—One Thou- 
sand Young Women in a Single Day.” As the 
message was delivered that night we read in 
many faces “Here am I, send me—Here am I 
to help send others.” Large aims and 
pledges were made at the denominational 
rallies. The Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions includes in its aim of $35,000 the 
adjacent auxiliaries represented at the rally 
held at the Central Christian Church. 
Interest in Mission Study. 


Cincinnati like other cities had a host of 
expectant women. Our brethren, too, gave 
their presence at the mass meetings. The 
night Prof. Charles T. Paul spoke this was 
especially noticeable. Interest in  mis- 
sion study developed at once, Plans for a 
Missionary Social Union took form and have 
since grown to completion. One thousand 
five hundred and seventy-five women broke 
bread together at the lunch hour. The 


Christian Woman’s Board of Missions set 
$15,000 for its aims. for Cincinnati and the 
Auxiliaries of southerm Ohio: 

Detroit was the last in the first half of 
the series. There are world forces in this 
northern city. Under the Jubilee influence 
some of it yielded to service for those non- 
Christian cities, where beauty dwells not 
and power has become servile to sin. 

Eastern Series Begins. 

Cleveland, the first in the Eastern series. 
The half day prayer service, where the map 
of the world was a distinct paragraph in each 
year book, the parlor meetings in three of 
the magnificant drawing rooms of Cleveland, 
the conference on the “Supreme Need,” the 
Young Women’s Auxiliary, the luncheon 
where twenty-seven hundred women sat to- 
gether, the wonderful addresses, the various 
denominational rallies, the large attendance 
of the women of the Christian Woman’s 
Board of Missions at the Euclid Ave. Church 
for their rally, the work of the local com- 
mittees, the interest so manifested in the 
story of Western Women in Eastern Lands 
together records marvelous success. 

Mrs. Peabody Joins Company. 

Louisville. Here Mrs. Peabody first 
joined the company. To look into the face of 
the woman in whose heart was born the 
Jubilee idea was good for all. The largest 
Interdenominational pledge was for the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions and 
was paid forthwith. So great was the audi- 
ence that one gentleman speaker said it 
seemed “The company of women are publish- 
ing the Tidings to a great host,” would be 
a correct rendering. 

Nashville had the influence of the Mis- 
sionary Training School, the headquarters of 
the Women’s Southern Methodist Board and 
other educational and missionary interests. 

Aside from the addresses there were many 
interesting features like the following de- 
scribed by Miss Miller: “The Nashville meet- 
ing, closed enthusiastically. An exquisite 
pageant was presented in which three hun- 
dred girls, dressed in black, marched beside 
three hundred girls clad in white, the latter 
handing their dark sisters the cross. It 
was one of the most beautiful spectacles I 
ever witnessed and made a deep impression 
on the audience.” 

Noted Persons Participate at the Capital, 

Washington, D.C. The nation’s capital, as 
usual, gave heed to the things that make for 
peace. The church, many noted individuals, 
statesmen, and women of prominence, and 
acknowledged leadership were foremost in all 
the work of preparation and response to the 
eall of the jubilee. Here the largest in- 
dividual gift was $10,000 for the Women’s 
Board of the Methodist church. 

Richmond. This noble southern city was 
stirred in every church circle.. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, Miss Miller, and Dr. Noble were tne 
message bearers here. No words, the peo 
ple say, can voice the appreciation of our 
southern constituency as they heard anew 
the missionary call to our Christian Amer- 
ican womanhood. ‘ 

Baltimore. As elsewhere, the story can be 
told only in the merest. fragments. After 
meetings are being conducted to conserve the 
jubilee interest. A Living Link for the Christ- 
ian Woman’s Board of Missions was an- 
nounced today. as one of the direct resulta. 

Philadelphia. Here the tide of interest 
rose high. The preparation was complete. 
The City of Brotherly Love poured out its 
gifts of heart and of gold. 

Pittsburg. The, reporters say the Jubilee 
was a “gigantic success.” This in a.city of 
wealth. One church placed $40,000 on the 


altar of missions. 
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Woman’s Work of Fifty Years 


Results on Mission Fields and Marvelous Development of Woman’s Leadership 


The story of foreign missions conducted 
by and for women during the past fifty years 
is one of the most fascinating chapters in the 
history of Christian achievement. The jubilee 
of 1911 is justifiable because there is so much 
to celebrate. Three phases of what has been 
accomplished during the period under review 
may briefly be indicated. 

The Rise of Woman’s Missionary Societies. 

Although, during the first half of the nine 
teenth century, sporadic groups of mission 
ary women had come together chiefly in 
New England, it was not until 1861, in New 
York, under the presidency of Mrs. Doremus, 
that the first regular constituted woman’s 
board was organized and incorporated. (It 
is significant that this pioneer society was 
interdenominational.) Now there are in the 
United States and Canada, forty-four wo- 
man‘s boards operating in many countries. 
Their auxiliary societies have a membership 
of 2,000,000, whose contribution to missions 
in 1909 was $4,000,000, providing for all the 
expense of home administration and the sup 
port of some 2,500 missionaries abroad. 

Fought and Prayed Their Way. 

The rise of the woman’s boards is a tri 
umph of vital and practical Christianity over 
traditional legalism and masculine dogma 
tiem. Most of them, including our own 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, had 
literally to fight and pray their way into 
existence against strong opposition in the 
good old orthodox days when the brethren 
quoted (and sometimes misquoted) Scerip- 
ture to prove that “females” were debarred 
from all work of initiative and aggression in 
the evangelization of the world. If this pro- 
hibitive view had prevailed, the great “cit- 
adel of heathendom”—the women of the 
Orient—never could have been taken nor 
even rightfully approached. Millions of wo- 
men behind the purdahs and zenanas of 
India, the harems and seraglios of Moham- 
medan lands, millions within the courtyards 
of China—absolutely inaccessible to the mes- 
sage of men missionaries—never could have 
heard the gospel. Previous to 1861 the men’s 
boards had not grasped the necessity of send- 
ing out women workers to evangelize their 
heathen sisters. At that date one solitary 
woman from America, Miss Marston, was 
laboring in Burma. Now there are approx- 
imately 5,000 unmarried women missionaries 
at work in all the fields of the world. This 
is almost a third of the entire Protestant 
missionary body. If the large number of mis- 
sionaries’ wives be counted, who are doing 
efficient work supplementary to that of tneir 
husbands, it will be seen how great a share 
of the foreign propaganda is being carried 
on by the once deprecated “female ministry.” 

The Development of Gifted Leadership. 

What richness of personality, what re 
sourcefulness and genius, have been disclosed 
in the great women leaders of the last cen- 
tury! They have excelled as evangelists, 
teachers, industrial workers and physicians. 
They have an honorable place among the 
pioneers and founders, the heroes and mar- 
tvrs, the prophets and reformers, the makers 
of new eras in social and national life. Dr. 
Clara Swain and Isabella Thoburn in India; 
Dr. Mary Fulton and Dr. Eleanor Chestnut 
in China; Mary Louise Whately and Madame 
Coillard in Africa—these and many others 
may be named in the list with Verbeck, Han- 
nington, Mackenzie and Griffith John. Some 
of the most arduous missionary exploration 
has been done by women. Witness the great 
journeys of Isabella Bird Bishop through 
“unbeaten tracks in Japan” and the fast- 
nesses of Central Asia, and the travels of 


BY CHARLES T. PAUL. 


Annie Taylor and Dr, Susie Rijnhart in 


Tibet. These and many others belong to the 
great honor-roll of those who “through faith 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, escaped the edge of the 
sword, out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in the fight, turned to flight 
the armies of the aliens.” 
The Results of Woman’s Work. 

It is beyond the power of statistics to tabu- 
late them. After fifty years of labor, a new 
type of womanhood is emerging in both the 
Near and the Far East. That is perhaps the 
nost significant thing amid all the reforms 
which throb and seethe in non-Christian lands 
teday. Three million girls in the modernized 





Professor Charles T. Paul, Principal 
Missionary Training School, 
Indianapolis. 


schools of Japan; Chinese women editing a 
woman’s journal in Peking and the anti-foot- 
binding society officered by some of the most 
distinguished Christian ladies of “the middle 
kingdom;” harems broken up and _ veils 
stripped off in Constantinople, and the women 
of that city meeting monthly in a public as- 
sembly to diseuss the new era that has dawned 
in Turkey; thousands of women young and 
mature, black, brown and yellow, with other 
thousands of their children in Christian 
schools, their hearts warming and whitening, 
their vision glowing and growing, their lives 
expanding and strengthening under the re- 
deeming touch of the things of Christ. 
This means that the “citadel of heathen. 
dom” is yielding. That it wil) be taken within 
the next fifty years who can doubt? For 
among the Orientals themselves have arisen 
leaders in ability and consecration compar- 
able with their Western sisters who came to 
them to point out the way. For the great 
victories which Christ is yet to achieve in the 
foreign fields we shall be looking more and 
more during the next fifty years to the great 
Oriental Christian leaders like Halideh Salih. 
Pundita Ramabai, Lilavati Singh, Mrs. Yaj 
ima, the Egyptian princess Aisha, Mrs. Akok, 
Dr. Hii King Eng, whose transformed lives 
and ardent spirits are summoning the vast 
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sisterhoods of the lands of darkness, to take 
their places in the Kingdom of Heaven. 


The Jubilee From a Mission- 
ary’s Standpoint 
Miss Mary Graybiel. 

The fourfold aim of the Jubilee is thus 
stated: “A Revival of Interest, An Awaken- 
ing of Interest, More Missionaries, A Million 
Dollars for Advance Work on Mission 
Fields.” Reports from Rallies already held 
indicate how nearly that aim wil] have been 
reached when the campaign is ended. 

Surely, interest has been revived in many 
hearts. Many new members have been added, 
proving awakening interest. More mission- 
aries? Increased gifts have come to the work 
and will continue to come. More mission- 
aries? Yes, let us still hope so though the 
reports have less to say on that point than 
we could wish. Why is it so hard to devote 
a child to the service of God in the best of all 
good causes? Why are so few young people 
seeking places of widest influence, and a life 
of service that is full of richest compensa- 
tions? This Jubilee is bringing into our very 
midst the women and children, especially, of 
non-Christian lands, and laying upon our 
hearts and consciences their needs, and our 
ability and responsibility to meet those needs. 

The story of the past fifty years is a re- 
hearsal of how our gracious God has ac- 
cepted and used the offerings of time, and 
labor, and money, and life which have been 
laid upon His altar. Snall we catch the vis- 
ion of the larger things He is waiting to do 
when our united Christian womanhood shail 
bring the whole tithe into the store-house, 
and prove Him. The achievements of the past 
fifty years along the line of woman’s special 
work have been glorious, but in their larger, 
truer, significance they are only a promise of 
greater things to come. The knowledge of the 
glory of the Lord is yet to cover the whole 
earth. All nations are to bow before Him. 


Facts About the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions 
By Mrs. Effie L. Cunningham. 

The beginning of this agency for righteous- 
ness was in 1874. Seventy-five women were 
present for the organization and there are 
now seventy-five thousand members of Aux- 
iliary Societies. The membership aim for this 
year is twenty-five thousand new members. 
This will make one hundred thousand Christ- 
ian women and girls giving thought and 
money and prayer through the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions. One of the best 
by-products is realized through this phase 
of its ministry, for wherever there is an Aux- 
iliaty Society there is a quickening of the 
spiritual life and activity of the entire 
church. Thirty-five thousand boys and girls 
are also receiving missionary training. Thus 
help is given to the making of a missionary 
conscience in the church of tomorrow and a 
sweet and beautiful service is enlisted for to- 

day. 

The Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 
could claim its right place in the church for 
the service it renders the church, the Chris- 
ian woman, the young woman, the boy, the 
girl; but its ministry is broader than the 
local church and this personal helpfulness 
to the Christian worker. Its field is the 
world. Its problems are world problems. Its 
hopes are for the world conquest by the 
Christ. Jamaica, India, Mexico, Porto Rico, 
Afriea, South America, New Zealand and 
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Canada have been entered for Christian work. 
A large work is being conducted in the United 
States. There are two hundred and forty-six 
missionaries and helpers in the fields outside 
the homeland. These serve in evangelistic, 
educational, medical, orphanage, industrial, 
zanana, leper and Woman’s Home work. The 
toil, the tears, the joys, the offerings of 
money and life, the prayers that have gone 
into the work, make possible the wonderful 
opportunities for present advancement. In 

* the United States there is work for the Ori- 
ginals on the Pacific Coast, for the Mexican 
on the Southern border, for the foreigner as 
he enters our Eastern gateway, for the multi- 
tudes of black people, for the University stu- 
dent, for the mountain youth, and for all the 
men and women, the boys and girls who are 
reached through the evangelism of the Chris- 
tian Womans Board of Missions, an evangel- 
ism that has entered almost every state and 
territory of our country. 

Since the beginning $3,160,323.50 has come 
into the Lord’s treasury through this associ- 
ation. The receipts for the four years ending 
with September 1910 were $1,213,757.91. The 
value of property is estimated to be $600, 
000. The financial aim for this year is $400, 
000. As a help in the development of the 
worker and the work two monthly periodi- 
cals, the Missionary Tidings and the King’s 
Builders, also a large amount of literature 
and supplies are published by the associa- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching gift of the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions to the 
church is the Missionary Training School at 


Indianapolis, Indiana, a school for the ad- 
vanced instruction and special preparation 
of Christian workers for all lands. The 


headquarters of the General Board is in this 
building. 


The Follow-Up Campaign 
Mrs. J. E. McDaniel. 

The power, and enthusiasm, and vision, 
given through the Jubilee Rallies of this 
unique and epoch-marking year, will be lost 
if not adequately followed up. There should 
be the largest giving and pledging on the 
part of those in attendance at the rallies, 
after which they should return to communi- 
cate the impulse to all the sisters in all our 
churches. There should follow an “every 
member canvass” in all our churches for 
members and for offerings. The Jubilee offer- 
ing pledge cards should be used in the “every 
member canvass.” 

The Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 
is today a mighty army. From loving hearts 
everywhere ascends the prayer, “Here am I, 
Lord, send me.” “Send me to that disinter- 
ested sister to bring home to her ‘heart the 
appeal of the work, or by sheer force of per- 
sonal friendship win her for service. Send me 
to tell of the great needs and opportunities, 
and to win gifts for the work.” 


Western Women in Eastern 
Lands 


Mrs. Jeanette H. Wells. 

When the Master of work and rewards 
completes the annals of the Jubilee move- 
ment, a high place will be given to Mrs. 
Montgomery’s study book for the Jubilee 
year, “Western Woman in Eastern Lands.” 
Many things will have conduced to the suc- 
and deep meaning of the whole but 
nothing shall have been a more potent factor 
than this real heart message to the women 
of all missionary societies; this strong ap- 
peal for a quickening concern for human wel- 
fare and a better first-hand knowledge of the 
work of the world and the vital relation 
every woman holds to it. All too briefly, it 
sets forth only a meager outline of the 
achievements of the past and the actual work 
being done by the various boards, but in its 
spirit and content there is a stimulation to 
desire for real knowledge and understanding 
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of the needs of the world. It affords a sense 
of real companionship for present day wo- 
men with the women and movements which 
fifty years ago wrought for the ampler life 
for women; it has given hundreds of women 
better desires and a knowledge of how they 
might find a place in the great plan of our 
Lord, for the use of every gift intrusted to 
them for life; it has laid low denominational 
fines and accentuated tne greatness of a com- 
mon task for God. As we have walked through 
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its pages with brave Mrs. Doremus, Dr. Clara 
Swain, Dr. Eleanor Chestnut, Isabella Tho- 
burn, Charlotte Tucker and a noble company 
of women who lived really for Christ, un- 
worthy thoughts and indifference in us have 
given way to higher resolutions and new af- 
fections for great missionary service. As 
women we gladly acknowledge the debt we 
owe this factor in our Jubilee year and ac- 
cepted it as from God, an instrument to help 
us to better, truer things in His work. 


DISCIPLE WOMEN AND THE JUBILEE 


BY ALLAN B. PHILPUTT. 


The Christian women have done a great 
thing this year in stimulating increased in- 
terest in foreign missions among women. 
Forty Boards with 57,433 Foreign Mission- 
ary Societies and Auxiliaries in the United 
States and Canada, which have been carrying 
on an extensive educational campaign for 
some years by means of text books and study 





Rev. Allan B. Philputt, Pastor Central 
Church, Indianapolis. 


classes, united to make the year 1911 memor- 
able as their Jubilee year. It was fifty years 
ago that they began to do missionary work 
in foreign lands. The plan of celebration 
was to have great assemblies in thirty of the 
leading cities of the country from Oakland, 
California, to Boston and New York. These 
meetings were stirred with addresses upon 
the present missionary opportunity. Mrs. 
Henry W. Peabody of Boston was made chair- 
man and Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery 
was secured as the leading speaker. Other 
speakers were added, among them Miss Flor- 
ence Miller of Lexington, Kentucky, repre- 
senting the Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions, whose addresses thrilled and de- 
lighted great audiences in many cities. 

The thing that interests many of us next, 
of course, to the general success of the cam- 
paign which is the main thing, is the part 
our own Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions had in it. 

In each city the Christian Woman’s Board 
cf Missions was a factor in the support of 
the Jubilee enterprise, furnishing not only 
large numbers for the gatherings but help- 
ing in the local management, and in some of 
them bearing the chief burden. Our women 
set high standards of effort in raising money. 
Kansas City and adjacent auxiliaries will 
try to raise $30,000; the women of Indian- 
apolis and adjacent auxiliaries $35,000;Cin- 
cinnati and auxiliaries in Southern Ohio 
$15,000; Cleveland and the auxiliaries of 


Northern Ohio $25,000. The Christian Wo- 
man’s Board of Missions in Chicago made a 
large pledge, one woman giving one thousan| 
dollars. This was also true of Louisville. 
one thousand dollars in cash being given 
there by one individual. All the other cities 
made large pledges and announced definite 
aims for the Jubilee offering to be made by 
the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions. 

When the “Western Extension” Committee 
was organized with headquarters at Chicago. 
Mrs. Frank Wells was appointed by the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions to 
serve on this committee. Mrs. Harlan, cor- 
responding secretary of the Christian Wo- 
man’s Board of Missions, kept in close touch 
by correspondence with the leaders of the 
movement and was most helpful in working 
out the plans. Mrs. Atwater, president of 
our Woman’s Board, gave wise counsel. She 
appeared also to great advantage upon the 
platform at the rallies, as did Mrs. Harlan, 
Mrs. Wells and others. 

Among the speakers on the general plat- 
form has been Miss Florence Miller. Admir- 
ably and commandingly has she borne her 
part and it is safe to say that whenever the 
churches of the country wish to bring to- 
gether a half dozen of the greatest speakers 
among missionary women upon one platform 
the list will include Miss Miller. 

But the thing in which we all take pleas- 
ure is that our Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions, by reason of the honorable part it 
bore in the Jubilee campaign, has become 
known from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
will always be recqoned with as a national 
Missionary organization of great efficiency. 

The Daisy. 

A certain prince went out into his vine- 
yard to examine it. and he came to the peach 
tree and said: 

“What are you doing for me?” 

And the tree said: “In the spring I give my 
blossoms and fill the air with frgrance, and 
on my boughs hangs the fruit which pres- 
ently men will gather and carry into the 
palace for you.” 

“Well done, good and faithful 
said the prince, 

And he went down into the meadow and 
said to the waving grass: “What 
doing ?” 

“We are giving our lives for others—for 
your sheep and cattle, that they may be 
nourished,” said the grass. 

And the prince said: “Well done, good 
and faithful servants, that give up your lives 
for others.” 

And then he came to a little daisy that 


servant,” 


are vou 


was growing in the hedgerow, and said: 
“What are you doing?” 
And the daisy said: “Nothing! Nothing! 


[ cannot make a nesting place for the birds, 
and I cannot give shelter to the cattle, and I 
cannot send fruit into the palace, and IT can- 
not even furnish foor for the sheep and cows; 
they do not want me in the meadow. All I 
can do is to be the little daisy T can be.” 

And the prince bent down and kissed the 
daisy and said: “There is none better than 
thou.”—Lyman Abbott. 
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Patti and Lincoln 


How the Great Singer Found the Heart of the President 


Madame Adelina Patti was in Washington 
in 1853, on her first tour of America. Lin- 
coln, not known to fame then, happened to be 
in the city and heard her. Not long since the 
great singer told a fellow artist the story of 
this visit to the capital and of her experi- 
ence at the White House nine years later. 
As given in the Boston Herald, the story is 
as follows 

“I was a young girl, a very young girl, 
when Mr. Lincoln saw me for the first time. 
It was in 1853 and I was just 10 years of age. 
You see, I don’t fight shy of dates any more. 
We gave a concert in Washington, and it so 
happened that Mr. Lincoln was in the city 
on professional business. He wanted to hear 
the great Norwegian violinist, Ole Bull, who 
was one of the company, and that is how he 
happened to hear me sing. 

“T don’t remember what it was, but it was 
probably something very coloratura that Et- 
tore Barili had taught me—something to 
show off an infant prodigy, you know. When 
he returned to his home at Springfield he 
had not forgotten me. Even the memory of 
Ole Bull’s wonderful playing hadn’t ef- 
faced poor little me entirely, and if you had 
ever heard that wizard of the violin you 
would appreciate what a compliment it was 
to be remembered after such an artist had 
done his very best. Yes, Mr. Lincoln remem- 
bered me when he got home and spoke of me 
to his wife and predicted that I was going 
to have a career. So, you see, my queer little 
vocal pyrotechnics must have impressed him. 


Met Him When President. 

“How do I know all this? Mr. Lincoln told 
me, but not at that time. I didn’t meet 
him then, and didn’t know for some time aft- 
erward that such a person existed. It was 
not until he had been in the White House 
more than a year that I found out he had 
heard me sing nine years before that time. 
Contrary to the predictions of some of the 
noted musical experts of the day, my voice 
had not said good-by to me, but had devel- 
oped into something really worth while. 


“In May, 1861, I made my London debut as 
Amina in ‘La Sonnambula,’ a role that leaves 
no doubt concerning one’s vocal ability, you 
know. Well, I won out, as the sporting folks 
say, and the following year I came back to 
America and sang in several large cities. It 
was in the fall of that year, 1862, that I met 
Mr. Lincoln and his wife and was received by 
them at the White House. 


At The White House. 

“We were giving three performances at the 
capital. It was the first night of our en- 
gagement and I was singing Amina. Some 
time during the progress of the opera some 
one remarked that President Lincoln was in 
the house, but I was so absorbed in my own 
affairs and in those of the doleful heroine 
that I paid little attention to anything else, 
and when Maurice Strakosch came and asked 
me if I would like to meet the President I 
had forgotten all about his presence in the 
theatre, 

“Oh, I don’t know,’ I answered rather in- 
differently—I was very young, you know, 
and considerably spoiled by my good fortune. 
‘Is it absolutely necessary ?’ 

“Tt would be something unheard of to de- 
cline—especially since he has expressed a 
willingness to meet you,’ my impresario re- 
turned seriously. 

“Very well, then,’ I said, seeing there was 
no help for it and believing that my man- 
ager regarded the matter from a purely busi- 


ness viewpoint. ‘Come on,’ I added quickly, 
‘Let’s have it over as soon as possible.’ P 

“I was dressed for the sleep-walking 
scene—not a costume, you will admit, in 
which to meet strangers—and I picked up the 
first thing at hand—it happened to be a big 
broadcloth cloak, the property of Mr. 
Strakosch—and wrapped myself in it. Thus 
accoutred, we made our way to the back of 
the President’s box. 


Her Surprise. 


“Judge of my surprise when a tall, dark 
man standing alone in the shadow at the rear 
of the box stepped forward and held out his 
hand, saying as he did so: ‘You have 
changed a great deal since I saw you last. I 
don’t believe I should have recognized you.’ 

“Of course I could only stare and wonder, 
but he went right on and told me all about 
seeing me with Ole Bull in 1853. The en- 
tire length of that first meeting couldn’t have 
exceeded five or six minutes, but the Presi- 
dent was so perfectly charming that it 
seemed as if I had known him always, and 
when I left him I had received an invita- 
tion to call next day at the White House to 
meet Mrs. Lincoln. I noticed as I went on 
again that the President was not in his box. 
Later on Mr. Strakosch told me that he had 
been seen very seldom at places of amuse- 
ment since the death of his little boy Willie, 
which had occurred the previous winter, and 
that Mrs. Lincoln had not yet reappeared in 
publie. 


Mrs. Lincoln. 

“The following afternoon my manager took 
me up to the White House and we were re- 
ceived by Mrs. Lincoln in one of the big par- 
lors. The President’s wife was a handsome 
woman, almost regal in her deep black and 
expensive crinoline, only an outline of white 
at her throat and wrists. Her manner, tco, 
was most gracious, without a particle of re- 
serve or stiffness. 

“*My dear, it is very kind of you to come 
to see us,’ she said, taking both my hands 
in hers and smiling in my face. ‘I have 
wanted to see you—to see the young girl who 
has done so much, who has set the whole 
world talking about her wonderful singing.’ 

Then the President entered the room. He 
greeted us cordially and again made mention 
of the great change in me since the Ole Bull 
concert. ‘I shall always regret, Mary, that 
you were not with me at that time,’ he said 
turning to his wife. 

“‘T, too, have regretted it,’ she said. 

“‘Such a self-possessed little woman and 
with such a voice,’ he went on. 


She Was Blushing. 

“By this time I was actually blushing— 
I was still very young, you know—and so, 
without waiting to be asked, I volunteered 
to sing for Mrs. Lineoln., 

“*Thank you so much, my dear,’ she said. 
‘I have been wondering how I could manage 
it without seeming presumptuous.’ 

“I drew off my gloves and went to the 
piano. First Mr. Strakosch accompanied me 
in a couple of rather florid things we both 
knew, and then I sang, to my own accom- 
paniment, ‘The Last Rose of Summer, 
which I should have to repeat a few hours 
later, the opera for that evening being 
‘Martha.’ When I had finished the last long- 
drawn-out note of the song, I turned to have 
a look at my audience. Mrs. Lincoln had 
risen from her seat and was standing at a 
window in the back part of the room, witb 
her back toward me. 





They Were in Tears. 

“Of course, I couldn’t see her face, but I 
knew she was weeping—the melancholy 
strains of the ballad had recalled the sense 
of deprivation and set her heart aching with 
renewed bitterness. I reproached myself that 
I had made such an awkward choice and was 
about to attempt to remedy my mistake by 
ending the performance with a rollicking 
bolero when Mr. Lincoln, who had been sit- 
ting motionless on a sofa nearby, his eyes 
shaded by his left hand, asked without re- 
moving his fingers from his face: 

“Will you please sing “Home, Sweet 
Home ?”’ 

“Strakosch gave me to understand in an 
v-dertone that he was unfamiliar with the 
air, but, fortunately for me, I knew it well 
enough, although I had never sung it. I 
didn’t know the words, though, and while I 
was wondering how I should manage it, the 
president rose from his seat, went quickly to 
a small stand at the foot of the piano, took 
from it a small music book with a vivid 
green cover, and placed it on the piano rack, 
opened to the music of ‘Home, Sweet Home. 
Then he returned to his seat without a word 
and resumed his former posture. 

The Song Which She Has Sung Ever Since. 

“Well, I sang the song the very best I 
could do it, and when Mr. Lincoln thanked 
me his voice was husky and his eyes were 
full of tears. By that time I was so wrought 
up over the situation myself that I actually 
blubbered when we were taking leave of the 
recently bereaved parents. 

“As we were being driven back to our 
hotel, Strakosch congratulated me on the suc- 
cess of my first visit to the White House. 

“T won’t look at it in that way!’ I de- 
clared indignantly. ‘There are other things 
in life besides business.’ 

“‘T quite agree with you,’ he admitted, so- 
berly. ‘I give you my word of honor that 
I had some difficulty in subduing my emotion 
while you were doing that folk song. The 
way I succeeded was by picturing to myself 
the hit you might make with it as a posi- 
tively final encore.’ 

“I gave him an indignant look, but I saw 
he was perfectly serious. I repudiated his 
suggestion mentally, but I sang the homely 
old song that very night at the opera, and 
I have been singing it ever since. Hew many 
times, I wonder?” 


His Postscript 

It was only Saturday, yet he was arrayed 
in his Sunday best, for his mother was going 
to take him to the photographer. 

“Now, Henry,” she said, “I’m going to 
get ready myself, and, mind you, don’t get 
into mischief meanwhile. Sit down and write 
mothér a little note in pencil.” 

Like a dutiful son, Henry sat him down, 
looked out of the window across the street 
for inspiration, and found it. 

“Dere mother,” he wrote, “the bois across 
the strete in the Lothrop’s front gardin are 
playing a new game. I should like to see it. 
May I go? Your affecshonate son, 

“Henry.” 

“That’s very short,” said his mother, who 
was not quite ready when he showed her the 
epistle. “Go back to your room and write 
mother a little postscript.” 

Joyously, Henry departed; but when his 
mother, drawing on her gloves, hurried to 
his room, it was quite empty. And on 
Henry’s table lay the letter, with the desired 
addition: 


‘P. S. I have went. “Henry.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—Continued. 

“Chaplain, listen! You know that my 
surrender means a halter of hemp for my 
neck—a nice, sweet, public hanging such as 
Montor del Moro got from General Hughes 
at the plaza in Jaro. You know this as well 
as I do. Now here is my ultimatum. That’s 
a Latin word, Chaplain, and it doubtless 
sounds strange to you from a nigger. But 
you, a white man, know just what it 
means. Now this is my ultimatum—I will 
surrender m®guptisoners unharmed to Colonel 
Montgomery on condition that he open his 
lines to the north and let me go a day’s 
journey into the mountains without pursuit. If 
he refuses I will fight it out to the last. It 
will be necessary to retain Miss Royce in 
the zone of fire. Your gatlings and howitzers 
will murder her and you will rescue her 
dead body only. In case you decide to accept 
my terms I must ask that a suitable guar- 
antee be granted me that you will not vio- 
late your own terms. A brilliant idea has 
come to me as I began this parley with you, 
sir. I will be compelled to ask the favor of 
your company with me into the mountains 
as an assurance that we will not be fired 
upon as we go through your lines or be fol- 
lowed within the prescribed full day.” 

“Now then, Chaplain, I trust that it is 
clear to you. I will only surrender my pris- 
oners on condition that I be allowed to pass 
with my command into the mountains with 
no pursuit for twenty-four hours, and the 
pleasure of your company to guarantee that 
immunity, But honestly, sir, I would rath- 
er fight it out here and now. He who thinks 
that Fagan is afraid of his enemies, is mak- 
ing a fatal mistake. Get back into your lines 
and attempt no compromise of these condi- 
tions.” 

Back to Colonel Montgomery’s bivouac 
went Rainier, heavy of heart. He had hoped 
that he might catch a reassuring glimpse of 
Benicia but the gloomy figure on the barri- 
cade was his only reward for the risk he had 
run in bringing in Montgomery’s message. 

Within a half hour Fagan’s ultimatum 
was being discussed with loud curses by the 
entire cordon of troops. 

Around the commanding Colonel were 
grouped a half dozen captains and lieuten- 
ants in special council of war, Rainier in the 
midst of them. 

For a full hour the situation was can- 
vassed, each round of opinion ending in chok- 
ing anger. To rush the town meant un- 
doubted death to Miss Royce. To let Fagan 
escape to the hills was almost equally un- 
thinkable. Yet gradually the latter alterna- 
tive was settled upon. 

“Better that a hundred Fagans be raiding 
us from the hills than to have that little 
woman in that camp another hour,” cried 
Mallory. “What she must have suffered!” 

“Yes, let Fagan’s outfit through, Colonel. 
We'll follow him to the top of Canlaon if 
necessary.” 

So spake Gordon of the Gordon Scouts, a 
man of his word. 

“Well, it’s hard medicine, gentlemen, but 
we will take it for Miss Royce’s sake,” said 
the white-haired Colonel. “If Mr. Rainier is 
willing to meet his share of this the rest of 
us ought to be willing to deny ourselves a 
little fighting. Pass the word along the line, 
Adjutant, and send in Lieutenant Lately 
with the flag of truce to Fagan this time. 
Our unofficial chaplain here will want to 
Prepare himself for his trip. 
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The Colonel arose as a sign for the dis- 
missal of the council. 

The Adjutant disappeared in obedience to 
orders. A flag went in to Fagan with the 
news. Ten minutes later Rainier shook him- 
self free of several clinging officers who 
were nigh to showing unmanly tears in their 
parting with the Army Secretary, crossed the 
fields in the bright light of the morning, 
and passed into Fagan’s barricade. As he 
did so his heart was fluttering with emo- 
tion far removed from conscious he: osm. 

As he topped the barricade with a dozen 
rifles covering him, Miss Benicia stood be- 
low. him amid a group of insurgents. The 
face which she turned toward him had none 
of the old look of contempt and abhorrence 
with which she had once looked him over in 
the streets of Iloilo. That face was a reve- 
lation of joy and tenderest gratitude. 

As he stepped down to her she cried: 

“Oh, I knew you would come and get me 

He took her hands in his, and looked into 
her eyes. 

“You are uninjured by all this experi- 
ence?” he asked, solemnly, tenderly. 

Suddenly she found herself unable to 
speak. But she nodded her head reassur- 
ingly and felt the tears swimming in her 
eyes. 

“God is good,” said Rainier, releasing her 
hands. And the tones in his voice were the 
tones of a profoundly moved man. For an 
instant he stood in silence and then as he 
bowed and turned to Fagan he felt the hot 
tears flowing down his face. 

Presently he said, 

“If you are ready, General Fagan, I will 
escort her to the end of the street, and then 
return to you. Gordon’s scouts are just op- 
posite this barricade and Colonel Montgom- 
ery awaits Miss Royce.” 

Fagan had stood, sullenly silent a few 
paces from Miss Royce. He nodded in ac- 
quiescence, signalled to a group of insaur- 
gents farther up the street and stalked away 
to a neighboring house. In another moment 
Benicia and Rainier were walking down the 
main street of Passi together toward the 
muzzles of Gordon’s howitzers. 

There was a slight angle in the street 
midway between the lines. Once beyond the 
angle the girl would be in view of the 
troops to the north of the town. Rainier 
halted just at the turn. His hand had found 
hers and he crushed it with utterly uncon- 
scious cruelty. 

“Beyond the turn you will be received by 
the troops with a royal welcome, Miss 
Royce. I will ask you to proceed alone.” 

“But you? Are you not in danger between 
these lines?” 

She had looked up at him with a face that 
showed a fear across its new-born radiance. 

“Tt is too great an honor to share your 
welcome back to your soldiers. You’ve no 
idea how they idolize you. They want to see 
you coming toward them all alone—a sym- 
bolical scene to them, it will be. It will 
spoil it all to inject me into it. Do not fear, 
Miss Royce. It is not a hundred yards to our 


guns.” 


” 


“Oh, I'm not at all afraid,” she cried, as 
he released her hand. “But I’d love to have 
you share it with me—the happiest moment 
of my life!” 

“I will follow you—later,” he said with a 
brave gesture of command. 

An intuition made her look him full in 
the face. 

“Oh, you’re a man—a noble man!” she 
cried. 

And then, with tell-tale color rising as a 
flood in her cheeks, she turned away and 
passed the angle in the road. 

It was the signal for a roar of loving wel- 
come that swept along the investing line 
clear around the town, a veritable storm of 
cheers. With the ugly rows of bamboo 
houses shutting him out entirely from the 
scene Rainier yet knew the precise moment 
when the rescued nurse passed into the 
shelter of her flag, for that lust step to saf- 
ety was marked by a crescendo of cheering. 

“She is safe.at last!” cried Rainier, aloud, 
as he stalked back toward the insurgent 
flag, flapping on the barricade up the street. 
“Thank God, she is safe at last.” 

As he reached the barricade, instead of 
mounting it at once he fell, oblivious of 
curious insurgent eyes, upon his knees, and 
though he uttered no audible prayer he was 
as much in communion with his Savior as 
any man may be. 

It was as his face was bowed in that 
thanksgiving and as the distant cheers still 
rippled around the town, that Doctor Curt 
Sevier slipped over the barricade unhindered, 
and walked with fearful face out toward the 
men of his own uniform. 

Rainier did not see him. 

“Safe at last! Safe at last!” He was let- 
ting the phrase form itself into an endless 
chain of praise and prayer. 

“Safe at last! Safe at last!” 

CHAPTER XVIII. 
“A Long Day With Fagan.” 

“Boast not thyself of tomorrow for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth.” 

Thus speaks the holy volume of God. 
And thus echoes the answering experience of 
men. 

Six years have passed away since that 
bright Visayan morning, when Clarke Rain- 
ier saw Benicia Royce turn the angle of a 
street in Passi, while he himself turned back 
to spend a day with Fagan as a hostage, 

Six whole years, gracious reader. And yet 
the events of that far-away morning come 
back with startling vividness to the tattered 
man in the crater of Calabang. 

He remembers so well (and so often! ). how 
Fagan and Fagan’s men clustered around 
him and marched north out of Passi. He can 
recaii with ease the last glimpses he caught 
that day of the uniformed soldiers of his 
country. Montgomery had drawn back his 
lines a quarter mile from the north road 
leading out of the town, but a group of in- 
fantrymen on a distant ridge, showing clearly 
against the sky, waved him a frantic and 
adoring farewell. He did not respona my 
gesture for he was walled in by crowding 
Visayans and Fagan himself was arm-in-arm 
with him. But his heart had quickened with 
a glow of warm appreciation and he had 
stepped on toward the mountains, with a 
light and fearless tread. It was a small 
thing to spend a day or two with Fagan, 
when the queen of his life was free. 

(To be continued.) 
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Hate-to-Hurry and Put-It-Off 
By Nancy Byrd Turner. 


Hate-to-Hurry and Put-It-Off, 
They had to go a mile. 

“I'll rest,” said one, “now I’ve begun.” 
Said one, “I'll wait a while.” 


Resting and waiting, they planned their trip, 
And lo! at set of sun, 

They rubbed their eyes in great surprise, 
For neither mile was done. 


And I heard the old clock on the shelf 
Set up a sorry chime; 

The wee hand told the seconds, 

And the long hand told the minutes, 

And the short hand told the hours, 
And they all told Father Time. 


Hate-To-Hurry and Put-It-Off, 
You didn’t mean to shirk. 

You just went slow where you had to go, 
You just delayed your work. 


But he who rests by the busy road, 
And he who hates to start— 

They take poor place in any race, 
And play a sorry part. 


So next time let the old clock tick 
A merry, cherry rime: 
When the wee hand tells the seconds, 
And the long hand tells the minutes, 
And the short hand tells the hours, 
And they al] tell Father Time! 
Youth’s Companion. 


His Air- ship 
By Edith Perry Bodwell. 

Johnny was taken to see the air-ships fly 
because his Uncle Billy said that when a 
little fellow tried to make all sorts of toys 
out of nothing he was sure to be a great won- 
der-worker by and by, and he wanted Johnny 
to see what the grown-up wonder-workers 
were doing. 

Little John had never seen so many people 
all at once before, and they were all looking at 
the biggest sort of a kite with wheels beneath, 
wings like frail boxes, a loud-buzzing motor 
whirring where the man sat, who waved his 
cap when the great crowd cheered. Then the 
air-ship began to rise from the ground and 
fly straight out over the sea. Then it came 
back again out of the mists, and floated down 
before the people like a piece of paper when 
it falls from off the table. 

By and by several of the air-ships raced 
to see which could go the farthest straight up 
into the air. They circled round and round 
as the birds do,—up, up, up,—till they were 
mere specks in the pink sky of the sunset. 

But Johnny and the people were not the 
only ones who were watching the sky, for the 
little birds, and those that had been the big- 
gest birds before the air-ships came, snuggled 
into their nests and hid in fear. Even the 
meadow-larks—those joyous things—were si- 
lent, and none of the birds dared sing while 
those great soaring things which man had 
made were floating about. For they thought 
they must be either hawks or eagles. 

Wuen Johnny came home he was so excited, 
and he went right to work, for he felt ..at he 
must have an aeroplane, too. He did not 
know whether it would be a monoplane, with 
one pair of wings, a biplane, with two, or a 
triplane, with three, but he did know where 
he could get the wheels and the motor. He 
had heen aorry when his cart had broken, but 


fastened 


he was glad of the wheels now. He 
a big new windmill Uncle Billy had bought 
for him at the aviation meet into his father’s 
fishing pole. It was a good deal of work for 
a little boy to do, but he fastened the wheels 
beneath and the pole above the seat of the 
swing, and was soon flying through the air. 
His cries of delight brought everybody run- 
ning from the house, and Uncle Billy said it 
was grand, and that he would help him make 
a biplane after breaxfast. 

It was he who put a box-cover at the end 
of the fish-pole to steer by, and tied on whole 
sheets of cardboard for the upper planes, a 
long board for the lower, and a good broom 
and rake for the supports at the side. And 
the man and the boy were just as happy as 
they could be. 

Johnny was singing and swinging there all 
alone when little “Tenny Tackle’—that was 
his little brother’s name for himself—woke 
from his nap. And he was the most sur- 
prised little child! Of course he wanted to 
be the first passenger taken up, and the two 
little aviators had the loveliest time—quite 
as lovely as ever the birds or the bird-men 





could have. And this continued until tue 
garden just had to be raked, and the house 
just had to be wept, and the making over 
of the air-ship without these supports took 
all the little mechanician’s time.—Youth’s 


Companion, 


A Mother’s Prayer 
BY REGINALD C. BAKER. 
“Baby mine, in comfort sleeping; 
Angels hover o’er thee now: 
Guardian spirits ever keeping 
Silent watch above thy brow. 


“As a ship upon the water 
Rides above the ocean’s strife; 

So may you, my baby daughter, 
Rise above the cares of Life! 


“Be thou gentle with thy neighbor, 
Keep thy conscience bright and clear; 
Help the feeble with thy labor, 


Rule by kindness, not through tear. 





A SHEET OF PAPER. 

Here is your life—a sheet of paper. 
What shall I do with it? “Tear it up” 
you say, and I tear it into many pieces 
just as a boy the other day tore his 
soul in pieces. He got angry and 
stamped and tore and yelled and swore 
until I thought he’d gone mad. He 
was tearing his life into pieces. Crum- 
ple it and throw it into the waste- 
paper basket. That is what a man did 
whom | saw lounging near a_ public 
house, out of work, out of ambition, 
out of everything worth while. He 
looked crumpled—he -was about ready 
for the waste-paper basket. 

Write on the sheet of paper? Yes, 
I could do that—fill it with words or 
figures—language, geography, spelling, 
arithmetic, algebra, grammar and his- 
tory and I don’t know what so that 
this piece of paper would know as much 
as the brightest boy or girl here. But 
it isn’t everything to know something, 
but to do something. Now I fold down 
each of the four sides—so, and then 
squeeze together the corners—so, and 
now I have what looks very much like 
a plate, a collection plate. 

Lots of boys and girls make their 
lives just like that—a collection plate. 
always receiving and never giving. 

Or we roll the paper up in a nice 
even roll—this way, and we put the 
roll up to our eyes and behold, we have 
a telescope. 

Some folks turn their lives into tele- 
scopes, and peep and pry into myster- 
ious and wonderful things; stars and 
comets and nebule, but they don’t see 
much of the earth. Let’s turn our life 
—I mean our paper—into something 
better than that. 

I roll the paper corner-wise, and now 





The Junior Pulpit 


BY “MARK WAYNE.” 


what shall I call it? It looks like a 
trumpet if anything. “Blow, bugle, 
blow, set the wild echoes flying.” That 
is the way some people live. They want 
everybody to know them; they want 
their names in “Who’s Who”—they 
brag and parade and work for fame 
und publicity. 

So once again we will fold our paper, 
this way, and that way, again and 
again, and hold fast one end of the 
folded paper, and open out the other 
end—well, don’t you know a fan when 
you see it? Some little girls like fans 
very much, because they are so fancy 
and flimsy and stylish. But I do hope 
you are not going to fold your life up 
into a fan, just to be in high society, 
and to wear fine clothes, and to be very 
gay and frivolous and empty-headed. 
Fans and ribbons and gewgaws are not 
near so pretty as your own sweet faces 
and childlike hearts. 

And at last we twist our paper in an 
extraordinary fashion, here and there 
and everywhere. You will practice hours 
at home to get this well. Turn it up and 
*then down, and then over and then 
crosswisa, and then—everybody must 
know it as a boat. Yes, a paper boat— 
so that if you make your life like this 
it will be of course a life-boat. That 
is the most difficult, but that is the 
grandest thing you can make, I think. 
Remember that a life-boat goes into 
swirling waters, into black storms, to 
where poor wrecked men are flounder- 
ing in the sea, picks them up and brings 
them safe to shore. 

Boys and girls, make your life a life- 
boat—go out through all the raging 
waters in this world, find poor drown- 
ing men and women, take them aboard, 
bring them to ‘shore, rescue the perish- 
ing, and you will have made the very 
best possible out of life. 
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SUNDAY, MARCH 26. 
Theme for the Day—The Coming of the 
Lord. 
Scripture—For the Lord himself shall de- 
scend from heaven, with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the trump 


of God. 1 Thess. 4:16. 

He which testifieth these things saith. 
Yea: I come quickly. Amen: come, Lord 
Jesus. Rev. 22:20. 


So even I, and with a pang more thrilling, 
So even I, and with a hope more sweet, 
Yearn for the sign, O Christ! of thy fulfilling 
Faint for the flaming of thine advent feet. 


Oh what a hope! and when afar it glistens 
Stops the heart beating and the lips are 
dumb; 
Inly my spirit to his silence listens 


Faints till she find him, quivers till he 
come. 
—F. W. H. Myers (“Saint Paul”). 





Prayer—Our Father, we rejoice in the as- 
surance that Jesus did not leave his people 
comfortless, but promised them that he 
would return. Help us, we beseech Thee, O 
God, to understand that this coming is no 
mere physical and visible advent at the end 
of the ages, but a spiritual and constant 
arrival, in the lives of his people and in the 
institutions and ideals of the world. Save 
us from the mistake of missing his true 
coming day by day as we give him place 
and room. And may we open our eyes to 
discern his real presence. We ask in his 
name, Amen. : 


MONDAY, MARCH 27. 
Theme for .ae Day—Songs of the Soul. 
Scripture—And he hath. put.a new,song 
in my mouth, praise unto our God 
Psalm 40:3. 
Yet the Lord will 


even 


command his loving- 
kindness in the day-time, and in the night 
his song shall he with me. Psalm 42:8. 

And they sing the song of Moses the serv- 
ant of God, and the song of the Lamb. Rev. 
15:3. 





If I might follow far and far away 
Unto the country where these songs abide, 
I think my soul would wake and find it day, 
Would tell me who I am and why I stray,— 
Would tell me who I was before I died. 
—Josephine Preston Peabody (“After 
Music”). . 





— 


Prayer—Thou art our hope and comfort, 
O Lord. Thou hast raised us up when we 
were fallen and filled our mouth with sing- 
ing. We join in the worship of the ages, 
and voice the joy of our hearts in music that 
the saints of other years have loved. And 
may all these experiences open to us the 
mystery of those eternal songs which only 
the ear of the child of God can hear. We 
would learn the deeper secrets of life from 
Thee. And we ask in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 28. 

Theme for the Day—The Inspiration of 
Love. 

Scripture—Yea, he loveth the peoples; all 
his saints are in thy hand. Deut. 33:3. 

And my tongue shall talk of thy righteous- 
ness, and of thy praise all the day long. 
Psalm 35:28. 





Stretch out thy holy hands; help me to thee! 
O let my faltering tongue find power 

So that a spark of all thy glory trail 
Resplendent through all centuries to come, 
Lit by the love that moves the sun and stars, 
That gives me God. 


Heloise Durant Rose (“Dante’’). 
Prayer—We give Thee thanks, gracious 


Lord, for the blessing of this day. Every 
morning brings us fresh proofs of Thy good 
will, and every evening falls like a benedic- 
tion upon us. In the strength which the 
contemplation of Thy love brings to us, we 
ean do all things. When Thou dost stretch 
out Thy hands to us. we are made glad, and 
our song rises from grateful souls. Keep us 
in the circle of Thy friendship, O Father 
and may each new day be radiant with Thy 
presence. Amen. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 209. 

Theme for the Day—The World-wide Em- 
pire. 

Scripture—He 
from sea to sea, 
ends of the earth. 


shall have dominion also 
and from the River unto the 
Psalm 72:8. 


He shall not fail nor be discouraged, till 
he have set judgment in the earth; and the 


isles shall wait for his law. Isa. 42:4. 





Perhaps the mother, dreaming o’er her baby. 
Felt dimly in her heart the centuries’ fate; 


How slowly would the East land turn and 
listen, 
How long before the South would know 
Him great, 
How sternly would the North hold to His 
letter— 
And long forget its gentle spirit—knew 
How word would cross the misty inland 
ocean, 
Where_in long curves the wild sea-eagles 
flew. 
—Faith C. Marchael (“The Wondrous Fu- 
ture”). 
Prayer—O God, we adore Thee for the 
completeness of that purpose which Thou 


hast revealed to us in Christ. As far as the 
wide lands extend, as far as the oceans 
stretch, Thou dost mark the spreading circles 
of his influence and power. And may we who 
watch the advancing glory of his kingdom 
find our own lives widened, and our faith in- 
creased as we hail the signs of his coming to 
all the lands beneath the sky. We pray in 
his name. Amen. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 30. 

Theme for the Day—The Comfort of a 
Great Friendship. 

Scripture—Return unto thy rest, O my 
soul; for the Lord hath dealt bountifully 
with thee. For thou hast delivered my soul 
from death, mine eyes from tears, and my 
feet from falling. Psalm 116:7, 8. 





A light that gleams across the wave 
Of darkness. down the rolling years, 
Piercing the heavy mist of tears,— 
A rainbow shining o’er the grave. 
—Henry van Dyke (“Tennyson’s In Me- 
moriam”). 





Prayer—Our divine Father, we would learn 
the secret of that deep and abiding friend- 
ship which mocks at death and shines tri- 
umphant through the grave. Leave us not 
to the solitude of grief when death intrudes 


(279) 15 





into the house of life. We stay our souls 


Py and underneath us are 
a! we be sure, as 
#4 by one with 


Thee in “ * and service are . lost to us 
or to love. In the Master’s name we ask. 
Amertt, 
FRIDAY, MARCH 371. 

Theme for the Day—The Greater Future. 

Scripture—Beloved, now are we children of 
God, and it is not yet made manifest what 
we shall be. We know that, if he shall be 
manifested, we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him even as he is. 1 John 3:2. 


Through love, through hope, and faith’s trans- 
cendent dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know. 
William Wordsworth (“After-Thougat”) 


Prayer—O Thou eternal God, we put our 
trust in Thee. We have worshiped Thee as 
the God of comfort and of truth. We would 
also adore Thee as the Guardian of the fu- 
ture, who knowest all the way we take. 
Give us courage for this day’s work in the 
thought of our divine inheritance, and may 
the of our earthly friendships and 
achievements find measurement in their rela- 
tion to the life which is beyond. We ask in 
our Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


value 


SATURDAY, APRIL 1. 

Theme for the Day—The Wholeness of the 
Soul. 

Scripture—Ye heard how I said unto you, 
[ go away, and I come unto you. If ye love: 
me, ye would have rejoiced, because I go unte 
the Father, for the Father is greater than 
I. John 14:28. 


But we, 
Who, seeing the sunset-colored waters roll, 
Yet know the sun subdued not of the sea, 
Nor weep nor doubt that still the spirit is 
whole, 
And life and death but shadows of the soul 
—Algernon Swinburne (“On the Death of 
Robert Browning”). 


Prayer—Heavenly Father, we are the ten- 
ants of a world in which change is constant. 
All things pass and take new forms, and 
life and death are ever busy at their tasks. 
But we put our trust in Thee, and know that 
what is ours we cannot miss. So each day 
becomes a new chapter in the divine drama of 
our lives. We look beyond the shadows to 
the substance, beyond the darkness to the 
light, beyond the dwellings of the flesh to 
the House not made with hands. Amen. 








“And now that it is all over,” said an 
old, wearied, and dying statesman, after 
a day of sad farewells, “it is not so bad, 
after all.” The terror, the disquietude, is 
not in the thing -suffered, but in our own 
faithless hearts. But if we look back at the 
past and see how portion after portion has 
become dear and beautjful, can we not look 
forward with a more steadfast tranquility 
and believe that the love and beauty are 
all there waiting for us, though the old 
light seems to have been withdrawn ?—Great 
Thoughts. 


Sleepless Father, who dost watch 
Round my couch in slumber, 

When beneath my humble thatch, 
Where are cares that cumber, 

Eyes are ope’d to see the light, 

Be thou first to greet their sight, 

That I may be led aright 

Through the day until the night, 
When we cease to number. 

—Alexander H. Fraser. 
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Section XIV. The Prophets of Northern Israel. 


April 2, Text for Special Study, Genesis 50: 15-26. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. What was the origin of the prophetic 
schools in Israel? 

2. In which of the two kingdoms had 
prophecy been most prominent up to this 
time? 

4. From how many sources are the nar- 
ratives of the earlier portion of the Old Tes- 
tament drawn? 

5. Which of these sources is the subject 
of the present study? 

6. What two characteristics give to the 
present narrative the name of the E docu- 
ment? 

7. How is the northern character of 
the work made evident? 

8. Are these records of the Ephraimite 
document usually distinct, or are they min- 
gled with those of the Southern group?’ 

9. How do the two sources differ in their 
ethical and religious ideas? 

10. With what features are the Ephraim- 
ite writers more concerned? 

1l. What are some of the illustrations of 
a higher ethical ideal in these writings? 

12, What was the probable date of the 
Ephraimite source? 

13. Why is the story of Joseph’s last days 
significant 

14. Why were the brothers 
anxious, after his forgiveness of them’ 

15. What request did they send to Joseph? 

16. How did their words affect him? 

17. What generous view did he take of 
their evil conduct in the past? 

18. To what age did Joseph live? 

19. What earnest request did he make of 
his people at his death? 


of Joseph 


1. THE NORTHERN PROPHETIC 
SCHOOLS. 

The general statement regarding the rise 
of the schools of the prophets in ancient 
Israel will be found in the previous study 
(Section XIII). The pupil should review that 
statement carefully, as it presents the general 
considerations relating to the growth af 
narratives of the past, and the particular 
features of those which arose in the southern 
Judean school. It will be remembered, how- 
ever, that the prophets who have been most 
conspicuous up to this time really belong to 
the Northern Kingdom, whose capital was at 
Samaria. To be sure, Samuel lived before 
the division of the kingdom, and so may be 
thought of as belonging to North and South 
alike. One of the places most conspicuously 
connected with his activity was Mizpah, just 
north of Jerusalem. 


But Ahijah, the leader of the prophets at 


the close of Solomon’s reign, lived in Shiloh, 
the town in which Samuel spent his youth; 
and Elijah and Elisha were both active in a 
ministry which was almost entirely con- 
fined to the kingdom of Israel. The places 
which they visited in the rounds of their 
prophetic work were such towns as Gilgal, 
Bethel, Carmel and Jericho. In these places 
the schools of the prophets were located, 
such as are referred to in connection with the 
lives of these prophets. (For the references, 
see section 1 of the last lesson.) 

In these places the groups of prophets re- 
sided and carried on their work. They prob- 
ably lived in small communities, and perhaps 
resembled somewhat the monks of the Mid- 
dle Ages in their manual labors and their 
preaching. From these centers they went 
forth to instruct the people in the more re- 
mote sections of the country, and thus kept 
alive the religious spirit in communities 
which the greater prophets could not reach. 

* ¢ @ 

2. THE EPHRAIMITE NARRATIVE. 

In our last study it was pointed out that 
the narratives regarding Israel’s early career 
are preserved for us in a series of four docu- 
ments or records, which are woven together 
in the fairly continuous record of the early 
portion of the Old Testament. from Genesis 
to Kings. Our study of last week was con- 
cerned with the earliest of these, the Judean 
or Southern prophetic document, usually 
known as J, because it generally employs the 
divine name Jehovah or Jahveh, and also be- 
cause it is Judean in its character. The pres- 
ent study relates to the of these 
sources, This one is not so _ frequently 
quoted in the Old Testament, probably for 
the reason that the Judean narrative was 
fuller and more satisfactory. Yet it is not 
difficult to trace the northern narrative, as 
it appears here and there in the records of 
Israel's life. Its characteristics are marked 
with a degree of clearness which leaves 
little doubt in the mind of the careful stu- 
dent. 

In the earlier portion of the narrative pre- 
ceding Exodus 3 this record employs consist- 
ently the word “Elohim,” (translated “God’”) 
as its name for deity. After the record of 
the divine revelation to Moses in Exodus 3, 
however, it employs also the other name 
Jehovah or Jahveh, so that the title of deity 
is no longer a discriminating mark. But 
among those indications of its individuality 
which are most convincing is its definite at- 
titude of interest in the affairs of Northern 
Israel, whose representative tribe. Ephraim, 
gave its name to the entire kingdom of the 


second 


North. It is therefore appropriate to speak 
of it as the Ephraimite document, and this, 
in addition to the use of Elohim for God, 
has led to the general employment of the 
letter E as descriptive of this series of nar- 
ratives. 

The northern character of this document 
is shown in a number of ways. The p'aces 
which are particularly important are those 
of Israel rather than Judah. Southern Israel 
is ignored, but such places as_ Bethel, 
Shechem and Samaria are especially promi- 
nent. In the narratives of personal exploits 
the men of the North are far more promi- 
nent than those of the South. Among the 
sons of Jacob, Reuben and not Judah is the 
leader. Joshua, a member of the tribe of 
Ephraim, is represented as the successor of 
Moses and the leader of all the tribes in the 
conquest of Canaan. The story of Joseph, 
the ancestor of Ephraim and Manasseh, is 
presented at length in this source. 

* « @ 
3. THE CHARACTER OF THE RECORD. 

The first appearance of the Ephraimite 
prophetic narrative is in the story of the di- 
vine covenant and promise (in fragments 
found in Gen. 15.) From that time forward 
the narrative appears occasionally, in such 
chapters as 21, 25, 27, 28, ete., through the 
books of Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Deuter- 
onomy, Joshua, Judges, and even in the rec- 
ords of later times. (For details of the 
analysis see the literature at the end of this 
study.) There are only a few cases in which 
the Ephraimite document stands as the only 
source of information. Such examples are 
the sacrifice of Isaac (Gen. 22:1-19). Joseph’s 
fame as an interpreter of dreams (Gen. 40: 
1-23), the later days of Joseph (Gen. 50:15- 
26), Israel’s conflict with the Amalekites (Ex. 
17:8-16), ete. 

In other instances, however, in which it is 
quoted along with the Judean source, it pre- 
sents features peculiar to itself, such as the 
makng of the golden calf at Sinai (Exodus 
32), the appointment of the seventy elders 
(Num. 11:16, 17, 25-30), ete. It has a series 
of words and expressions which are peculiar 
to itself. not being found in the other 
sources. For example, it uses Horeb, where 
the J document reads Sinai. It uses Amorites 
for the inhabitants of Canaan, where the 
southern narrative used Canaanites, and it 
employes the name of Jacob instead of Israel. 

* e @ 

4. PURPOSES OF THE WRITERS. 

In the Ephraimite prophetic narratives the 
djgactic and religious motives are more 
prominent than in the earlier source. The 
rule of God in the nation is of more. signifi- 
eance than the history of the nation itself. 
The writers are greatly concerned with the 
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leaders of Israel, who are the divinely chosen 
instruments for the accomplishment of the 
will of God. The achievements of the people 
are secured not so much by human effort and 
natural means as by divine interposition. 
The chief purpose of the Ephraimite writ- 
ers seems to have been to show that by sub- 
mission to God’s rule and the counsels of 
his representatives, the prophets, Israel in 
former days had enjoyed prosperity and the 
assurance of the favor of God, but that 
whenever the people rebelled, disaster fell 
upon them. 

In this narrative the anthropomorphic or 
human pictures of God are rarely met. He 
does not appear in human form, but reveals 
himself in dreams and through his angel. 
Moses alone is represented as speaking to him 
face to face. 

This source presents a somewhat purer 
and higher view of deity than the Judean. 
Those things which reflected unfavorably 
upon the character of the heroes of Israel's 
life are eliminated. In this record Abraham 
does not drive Hagar from his home until he 
learns that it is the divine will. In the story 
of his deception regarding his wife, it is ex- 
plained that he did not really tell a false- 
hood. It is the divine intervention rather than 
Jacob’s shrewdness which brings his success 
in his dealings with Laban. It would seem 
that the writers were somewhat more sensi- 


tive to ethical motives than those of the 
Judean source. 
It was understood by these writers that 


the high places. and the symbols of divine 
worship which were erected at such spots, 
were legitimate. But they already 
hostile to the employment of images in wor- 
ship as is shown by the narrative regarding 
the golden calf in Exodus 32. 

The date of this document was probably 
from 50 to 100 vears later than that of the 
Perhaps the middie of the 
eighth century (750 B. C.). ap- 
proximately correct date narra- 
It is not improbable that later addi- 
tions were made to the 
by other prophetic writers before they were 
combined in a 
the Judean and Ephraimite sources. 

* - * 
5. THE LAST DAYS OF JOSEPH. 

The narrative selected for special study in 
connection with this lesson is full of interest 
as presented in vivid the 
Joseph’s old age and death. It 
lected because of its pertinence to the line 
of history which has formed the background 
of our studies of prophecy thus far, but he- 
cause it deals in a concise manner with a sit- 
uation of great interest to the Old Testament 
student. 

In spite of Joseph’s generous treatment of 


were 


Judean source. 
would be an 
for these 
tives. 
original narratives 


common document including 


form story of 


is not se- 


his brothers who had wronged him in early 
life, they were suspicious that after the re- 
Straints of his father’s 
moved. they might suffer from wrath. 
They sought the first opportunity, accord- 
ingly, of presenting to him their submission 
and request for full forgiveness. This peti- 
tion they couched in terms of a command 
or an entreaty of Jacob himself, uttered be- 
for his death, that Joseph would forgive the 
transgression of his brothers. And to this 
word they added their own earnest entreaty. 

Joseph, who had already done so much for 
his brothers that they should have known 
fully the depths of his affection for them, 
wept when he received the message. It re- 
vealed the limited understanding of his na- 
ture on the part of his brothers. 
it recalled unhappy days. 

When, therefore. the brothers appeared 
before him to press their request for full 
forgiveness, Joseph disclosed to them the 
full-hearted and generous love which he’had 
cherished for them all through the years of 
their lurking fear. He even went so far as to 


preesnce were re 


his 


Moreover 
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insist that their evil deeds had been turned 
into good by the providence of God. And 
that actually they were the cause of sav- 
ing multitudes of Egypt’s people in the days 
of the famine. This over-generous view 
quieted the fears of the Hebrew brothers, 
and they went away comforted in spirit. 

Years passed on, and Joseph lived in Egypt, 
still among his people. His children maglti- 
plied about him. Ephraim and Manasseh, his 
two sons, became the heads of numerous 
clans. Something of the interest of the wri- 
ter in Ephraim, the leading tribe of Northern 
Israel, is apparent in this story. 

When the end came Joseph begged his 
brethren not to leave his body in the foreign 
land whither they had come by migration, 
but to take his bones with them back to the 
place which had been promised to Abraham, 
their ancestor. Comforted by the assurance 
which rested upon the oath of his people, 
Jacob died, and his body was embalmed after 
the custom of his adopted people. 

Thus is brought to a close a series of nar- 
ratives concerning Joseph that must have 
proved among the most useful of prophetic 
vehicles for the inculecation of the great les- 
sons of fidelity, chastity and generous good- 
will in obedience to God. Such lessons were 
the keynote of prophetic -instruction, and 
such lessons the writers of the Judean and 
Ephraimite documents alike were concerned 
to enforce. 
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FOLLOWING STUDIES. 

The next section will deal with “Amos of 
Tekoa.” The one following with “The Moral 
Program of Amos.” These will be followed 
by two studies in the life and work of Hosea. 


. . * 
TOPICS FOR SPECIAL STUDY, REPORTS 
AND PAPERS. 
1, Prophetic centers in the Northern 


Kingdom. 

2. The literary feature of the Ephraimite 
narrative. 

3. The ethical and religious features of 
the Ephraimite source. 

4. Some significant narratives preserved 
in the E document. 

5. The relation of the Genesis story of 
Joseph to the Egyptian story of “The two 
brothers.” 

6. The value of the Joseph narratives as 
material for religious instruction. 

* oa . 


LITERATURE. 


Kent, “Beginnings of Hebrew History,” 
pp. 37-41. Driver, “Genesis,” pp. i-xvi. Skin- 
ner, “Genesis,” pp. xlvii-vvi. Sanders and 
Fowler, “Outlines of Biblical History and 
Literature,” pp. 30-100, Discussion of the lit- 
erature in such histories as Wade, H. P. 
Smith, ete. Articles in Encyclopedias and 
Bible dietionaries on Hexetench, Genesis. ete. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


BY W. D. ENDRES 


Topic for April 2: Lessons from Great Lives: 
IV. Joshua.—Josh. 1:1-11. (Conse- 
cration Meeting.) 

The steadfastness of Joshua is a splendid 
example and inspiration to all young people 
who are making serious efforts to live the 





Pastor at 


Successful 
Harvey, Jll., Whose Resignation Opens 
the Way for Strong Church to Call 
Him. 


Rev. W. D. Endres, 


Christian life. The achievement and growth 
of Christian character is so slow and imper- 
ceptible that we are in constant danger of 
growing weary and fainting by the way. 


When Joshua became the Commander-in- 
Chief of the armies of Israel conditions 
were by no means inviting. Moses, the 


first and only great leader they had ever 
had was dead. They had never known an- 
other. Under his leadership they had at- 
tempted to enter the land of Canaan from 
the south, but failed. They could not dwell 
in the wilderness. And before them lay a 
swollen stream beyond which the coveted 
land with its walled cities and big men 
waited to dispute with the Hebrew the 
right to possession. 


What will the new chief do in the situa- 
tion? Those who knew him could not 
doubt. Through al! the long years of 
Moses’ leadership he had been obedient to 
him and to God, whether fighting with 
Amalek, or making a minority report in the 
face of an overwhelming majority. He was 
true to his fixed purpose no matter what the 
danger and criticism to which he was sub- 
jected. It is what we might expect, then, 
that he command the people to “prepare 
your victuals; for within three days ye shall 
pass over this Jordan.” This was the first 
order in that long effort which met with 
success, but finally triumphed, to 
subdue the land west of the Jordan for the 
Israelites. He thought this was the promised 
land for Israel and he was determined to 
possess it. This involved not only the 
qualities of a warrior who must be both 
fearless and resourceful, but a statesman 
who could so distribute the land so as to 
maintain the tribal spirit and at the same 
time deepen the national spirit. This in- 
volved the enactment of righteous laws. 
Thus he was warrior, statesman, and moral- 
ist for the people whom he led. 


varied 


The secret of his success lay in two di- 
rections. He followed the same general 
policies as his illustrious leader, Moses. In 
this he showed true wisdom. Not always 
is it best for men to follow their own wis- 
dom for the sake of being original. Moses 
had been successful and success was most 
likely to continue if the same general lines 
were followed. 

But most of all he carried all his problems 
to Jehovah in prayer. This was true when 
he was commissioned, and when he was de- 
feated at Ai, and in every crisis of his life. 
In all his activities he moved with the con- 
sciousness of Jehovah in his life and for his 
glory. Oh, that every Endeavorer might 
enter upon his own life work with the same 
fixed and abiding purpose, conscious of his 
vital relation to his Heavenly Father and 
determined only to shed glory upon His 
holy name. 
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With the merging of the Central Illi- 
nois Ministerial Institute into the Disciples’ 
Congress this year there should be a large 
attendance of thoughtful lay 
men of this state at the Congress in Spring 
field, April 18-20. 


pastors and 


The three days’ fellowship will be de- 
lightful. 


. . . 
’ 


F. A. Sword is in a meeting at Augusta. 


Orrin Dilley of Springfield, conducted his 
pastorate at Auburn recently. 


J. H. G. Brinkerhoff of Salem, began a 
meeting at Frederick, March 19th. 
B. W. Tate’s meeting with the home con- 


gregation at Pontiac resulted in ten addi 


tions. 
John R. Golden of West Side Chureh, 
Springfield, is assisting W. H. Cannon in a 


meeting at Pittsfield, begun March 12th. 


J. M. Francis. who has for several years 
heen pastor of Athens Church, has resigned 
and will terminate his pastorate at that place 
in a few months. 

Evangelist Lawrence Wright, assisted by 
R. Hl. Crittenden, is holding a revival meet- 
ing at Winchester.’ The meeting was begun 
last week. 

G. W. Thomas will leave the pastorate at 
Edinburg the first of April and will become 
pastor of the East Broadway Church, Se 
dalia, Missouri. 

Shelbyville church is in a revival meeting. 
with Pastor R. H. Robertson doing the 
preaching. He is being assisted by Mr. F 
J. Held of Washington, as singer. 


\ fine interest is developing in the meet 
Sheldon, in which the pastor J. A 
During the first 
week there were five additions. 


ing at 


Jackson is preaching 


\ new edifice is under construction at Kil 
bourne. The foundation is completed and 
the superstructure will be started with the 
opening of spring 


Hoopeston church, is having a continuous 
On two successive Sundays, there 
Many of them be- 
Henry 


revival. 
were fourteen additions. 
ing bv confession. The minister is 


F. Keltch. 


Concord church is erecting a new building 
which is nearly ready for dedication. Dur- 
ing building activities, the congregation is 
holding union services with the Methodist 
church, 


J. E. Story of Smithsboro, is holding a 
meeting for F. M. Stambaugh at Cowden. 
During the first four days, there were 19 ad- 
ditions and large numbers of people were in- 
terested in the meeting 


George H. Brown’s church at Charleston, 
made an offering large enough to continue the 
support of a missionary at Bolenge, Africa. 
The offering day was stormy, but the neces- 
sary increase will be secured. 





Niantic Church, where Robert E. Henry is 
pastor, made an offering of more than $75 
which is in excess of the apportionment. 
Mr. Henry will continue this pastorate dur- 
ing a second year. 


Illinois has seven hundred and twenty- 
two adult Sunday-school classes that are 
organized and which hold certificates of or- 
ganization from the International committee. 
These classes enroll more than 19,000 mem- 
bers. 


East Side Church, Decatur, where O. R. 
Wright is pastor, was dedicated March 19th. 
The structure cost $12,000 and $6,000 was 
required to be raised on dedication day, to 
pay all of the indebtedness. 


The Foreign Missionary offering at Mt. 
Sterling was $73.50. The pastor A. L. Cole 
is soliciting responses from many other mem- 
bers of the congregation not represented in 
the offering. Expectations are had for a con 
siderable increase in this amount. 


T. J. Clark of Albion church, closed a two 
weexs’ meeting for his home congregation, in 
which there were 20 additions, 15 of them 
being by confession. A fine spirit pervaded 
the meeting and the house was filled at prac- 
tically every service. 


DeForrest Mullins, held a meeting for his 
home church, Mechanicsburg, which contin- 
ued two and one half weeks and resulted in 
5 additions, two of these being by baptism. 
The congregations were composed very large- 
ly of men. 


A union evangelistic meeting is under way 
at Mt. Vernon. Seven churches are partici- 
pating. The Evangelist is Dr. Henry Ostrum. 
The Disciples Church and its pastor, J. H. 
Stambaugh, are co-operating with the other 
congregations. 


George M. Schroeder conducted a meeting 
with his home congregation at Bridgeport. 
The revival resulted in 17 additions, ten be- 
ing by baptism. Mr. Schroeder has been with 
this church not quite twelve months and 
there have been about 75 additions. 


Mattoon congregations are completely 
filling the church edifice and the work is 
prospering generally under the ministry of 
F. G. Thomas. The prayer-meeting is num- 
bering about one hundred. The pastor is 
urging upon the congregation the necessity 
for a new building. 


G. W. Wise who has been pastor of Du 
Quoin church for nearly four years, has re- 
signed his pastorate and accepted the church 
at Deland. His resignation will become effec- 
tive May 1. Mr. Wise has done a work 
of permanent value during his ministry at 
DuQuoin. 


Evangelist, H. M. Barnett, closed a four 
weeks’ meeting with Albert Schwartz at 
Clinton. The additions unmbered 42. The 
congregation and pastor speak in praise of 
the evangelist’s sermons and Christian per- 
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sonality. Mr. Barnett may be addressed at 
Clinton and is available for a meeting dur- 
ing April. 


J. Scott Hyde and Second Church, Dan- 
ville, are being assisted in a revival meeting 
by Evangelist Charles H. Bloom. The meet- 
ing began March 5, and will continue for a 
period of four weeks: With a re-arrange- 
ment of the auditorium a lafger seating ca- 
pacity has been created and a more conven- 
ient and artistic effect has been produced. 


The first sermon preached by R. S. Camp- 
bell at his new pastorate at Girard was a 
missionary sermon and practically every per- 
son in the congregation made a pledge for 
this work. This is a splendid way for a min- 
ister to emphasize the seriousness and Christ- 
like character of the work, which he proposes 
to undertake in a new community. 


At Beardstown, where Secretary J. Fred 
Jones is soon to hold a meeting for pastor 
G. W. Morton, there are more than 50 per- 
sons in the adult Sunday-schoo] classes, not 
members of the congregation. The pastor 
conducted an examination for the Teachers’ 
Training Class, with 17 candidates for diplo- 
mas. 


Although hindered by stormy weather, the 
congregation at Flanagan made a missionary 
offering of more than $54.00, which is not 
complete. The minister of this church, C. H. 
Hands, will be available for another pastor- 
ate, after May first. His equipment and con- 
secration should induce his early call to a 
good Illinois church. We have recently ex- 
amined manuscript of a sermon of his on 
Prayer which bespeaks a strong spiritual 
life in the preacher. 


Dr. H. O. Breeden, assisted by the Lintt 
Brothers, assisted Eugene T. McFarland at 
Rock Island in a revival during January. 
There were 75 additions. Dr. Breeden was 
invited by the congregation to return for a 
similar meeting next Fall. This church has 
employed a young woman to act as pastor’s 
assistant and financial secretary. One of the 
most encouraging features of the chureh is 
the Endeavor Society which enrolls 150 mem- 
bers, unquestionably one of the largest in the 
State. 


W. B. Clemmer, pastor at Rock Island, has 
concluded one year’s labor with that church. 
Under his ministry, there have been, during 
that time, 123 additions to the church, which 
includes the results of his meeting at Wood- 
land Park, Colorado. Mr. Clemmer has only 
recently closed a meeting with home forces, 
assisted by J. P. Garmong, in which there 
were 45 additions. During the year the mis- 
sionary offering amounted to $225. The 
church’s financial system now includes num- 
bered and dated envelopes. These are prov- 
ing to be of considerable value. The pastor 
*has been invited to teach a Union Teachers’ 
Training Class in the Y. W. C. A. on Mon- 
day evenings, under the auspices of the City 
Sunday-school Association. 


The union church at Cisna Park, of which 
W. H. Storm of Eureka is pastor, reports 
during last year fourteen additions, with a 
total offering for missions and benevolence 
of $86 and a contribution to the temperance 
work of $25. The Sunday-school attendance 
averaged eighty-one, with an average collec: 
tion of $2.51. During the year, three adult 
classes were organized and a class of seven 
members in “training for service” was 
graduated. The Sunday-school is making 
this year an effort to attain front rank stand- 
ird. This is the seventh year of the exist- 
ence of this union church. Mr. Storm is 


nearing the completion of a three year pas- 
torate and will continue for his fourth year. 
A more extended report of this church will 
appear in next week’s issue. 
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News Editorials 


A Worthier woe! for Giving. 

Jacksonville church received an offering the 
first Sunday in March, exceeding that of any 
year in its history. It amounted to $900. 
The Sunday-school raised $520. of this 
amount. The money was given by about five 
hundred members. One Sunday-school class 
had an offering of $114.75, another $85.60. 
One class gave $3.40 per member. A little 
child, bringing her offering, told her teacher 
“that was all the money her mamma could 
give, and she prays that with God’s blessing 
it will do lots of good.” Apparently this 
chureh is having impressed upon it the spirit- 
ual significance of the offering taken on the 
first day of March. We note the motto which 
is held before them: “Every member a con- 
tributor.” It will be agreed that this is a 
very much better motto than one with a spe- 
cific sum of money set as the goal. It is re- 
freshing to hear it. It denotes a worthier 
attitude toward the problem abroad, and the 
church at home. 





Church Members Volunteer to be Christians. 
A new movement among the young people 
ef Third Church, Danville, where S. 8. Jones 
is pastor, is effecting a deepened interest. 
On a recent Sunday morning, two young 
people volunteered to go where God wants 
them to go and to do what he wants them 
to do. The whole church is being quickened 
by this appeal. One of the volunteers has 
already begun work among the young people 
of the church who have grown careless and 
indifferent. One outside the church might won- 
der what such an appeal means. It might be 
questioned if our appeal being made to the 
unconverted is the appeal of Christ, when it 
has become necessary to raise this as a new 
appeal to those already supposedly Christ- 
tians. We are not criticising the pastor, who 
is enforcing such a message in his people’s 
hearts. We are only wondering how it oc- 
curs that the appeal seems new, and an ad- 
dition to the vows already taken in becoming 
a disciple of Jesus. It is a credit to Mr. 
Jones that his own ministry is making this 
a vital issue. It must make his pastor’s 
heart grieve that the disciples of Jesus hesi- 
tate for reflection on this which should be the 
appeal to the unconverted, and that the re- 
sponses are not only tardy but also so few. 


Disciples’ Duty at State University. ; 

At the State Convention last Fall, held in 
Springfield, it was decided to employ two 
student helpers in the University at Cham- 
paign. These helpers have been employed 
and are at work, but the funds of the State 
Board are not adequate for their support. 
The money is being raised by special offer- 
ings. The churches of the state are asked 
to make a contribution of $2 a week, in 
order that the $60 a month, from now until 
the close of school in June, shall be provided. 
This is one of the important works fostered 
by the State Society. There are more young 
people from Disciple homes in the University 
at Champaign than are attending Eureka 
College. The Disciple churches, therefore, 
are obligated to furnish proper safeguards 
and instructions for these young people of 
our own families, while attending school here. 
It is only the part of ordinary wisdom that 
we look after and conserve the Christlike 
character and faith of these young people. No 
one who has gone through college, will fail to 
appreciate what a struggle young men and 
women pass through, in becoming sophisti- 
cated by the study of sciences. Their mental 
life is completely revolutionized by the class 
Toom lecture and laboratory work of the col- 
lege. We may not wish it so, but along with 
this transformation in the realms of science 
and philosophy, there must come a radical 
change in religious conceptions from those 
held up to arriving at the University. Re- 
ligious conceptions must keep pace with the 
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change in other realms. Youthful ideas will 
not be adequate now. If. while this radical 
transformation is being accomplished, there 
is not the feedirg of the soul and the devel- 
opment of a mature and adequate set of re- 
ligious views, there will be an entire slipping 
away from the church. The alternatives for 
young men and women being educated, are 
either mature religious conceptions in har- 
mony with accepted scientific facts, or no 
religion at all. The reason that so many of 
our educated young people are lost to the 
church, is because, during the period of intel- 
lectual development, there has not been a suc- 
cessful effort to lead these young people into 
a mature and sane religious faith. The 
young man out of college will not be so like- 
ly to need extra safeguards and fostering 
care as the young man in college. The state- 
ment of faith made for himself in youth 
cannot be adequate and satisfying for the one 
whose whole intellectual life is being changed. 
If the churehes of [Illinois will prove 
themselves wise, there will be no meager re- 
turns to the call of the State Board for sup- 
port of helpers in the University. If any 
complaint at all is to be made, it must be on 
account of the meager task set ourselves in 
view of great demands far in advance of any 
plans yet projected for work of this nature. 








Chicago 





By Vaughan Dabney. 
Two baptisms lately at 
where E. J. Arnot ministers. 


South Chicago. 


March 23 is the date set apart by the 
Hyde Park church for the farewell social 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Guy Sarvis. All 
Chieago people are invited to be present. 


At Hammond, Ind., Cecil Sharpe, pastor of 
the church, is being assisted by Percy Ken- 
dall in a great meeting. So far, there have 
been 150 additions. 


Meade E. Dutt, of West End Church, read 
an excellent paper at the last ministers’ 
meeting on “Church Hymntnody.”» Mr. Dutt 
appealed to the ministers to cultivate among 
their people a deeper interest in the best 
hymns. 


The ministers’ meeting held last Monday, 
was addressed by Guy W. Sarvis, who leaves 
Chicago soon, preparatory to sailing for 
China in July. Mr. Sarvis has made an 
intimate place in the hearts of Chicago pas- 
tors who will follow him to the mission 
field with constant interest and good will. 


O. F. Jordan says that his prayer-meetings 
led by neighbor pastors are creating no little 
stir in his part of Evanston. The leader 
interprets his own denominational history and 
spirit and an open meeting follows in which 
each expresses his “debt” to the religious 
body under discussion. Mr. Jordan says he 
has a hard time to adjourn the meeting. 


In a neat prospectus gotten out by the 
Trimbles, we are told that Gary, Indiana’s 
last frontier, in ten years will have a popu- 
lation of 200,000; that the total Protestant 
investments would reach nearly $100,000; 
and that “by every logical right the Church 
of Christ ought to be the leading religious 
factor in Gary.” 


W. D. Endres has resigned at Harvey and 
will leave after Easter. He has been in that 
field nearly three years. During this period 
the membership has nearly doubled and $1,- 
500 was paid on the heavy debt carried by 
the church. Mr. Endres is one of our best 
trained .pastors in these parts. He is a 
man of strong social interests but thorough- 
ly evangelical in his spirit and convictions. 
The Sunday-school in Harvey is one of the 
best organized, educationally, in the Chicago 
group. Mr. Endres has not yet accepted a 
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new charge. The church that secures him 
will have a true leader. 


At Gary, the “city of manifest destiny,” 
Nelson Trimble and wife, Martha Stout 
Trimble, are doing great things. In June, 
1910, the A. C. M. S. placed these two 
workers in Gary, starting with nothing. 
They now have three churches organized, 
with Sunday-schools of 173 total enrollment. 
These churches are located in Central Gary, 
Tolleston, a residence district in Gary, tlifee 
miles west of the city hall, and Glen Park, 
four miles south of central Gary. The Tol- 
leston chyreh, with Martha Stout Trimble, 
as minister, was built by voluntary labor 
in five hours last October. The Glen Park 
church dedicated a small edifice on Saturday. 
March 18. The Central Church. where 
Nelson Trimble ministers. is to be dedicated 
in sixty days. A lot valued at $2,300 has 
been secured and a loan of $4,000 has been 
promised by Church Extension. The church 
choir of sixty voices of Central Church, 
Gary, is to give an Easter Cantata. 


At present there is unusual activity among 
our churches in the vicinity of Chicago. At 
Chicago Heights on April 2, Geo. L. Snively 
will dedicate a new $16,000 building. The 
structure has been erected on the rear of the 
lot. thus leaving ample space for a larger. au- 
ditorium in the future. The seating capac- 
itv of the present assembly room, including 
the many class rooms, is 600. The basement 
is 40x50 with a 15 foot ceiling. Steel gird- 
ers have been used instead of columns, thus 
rendering it an admirable gymnasium. In 
the basement are shower baths and kitchen. 
There will be three services on Sunday, Apr. 2. 
Many Chicago Disciples will attend the after- 
noon service at 3 o’clock. A special train over 
the Rock Island is being arranged for which 
will leave the La Salle Street station at 2 
o’clock, arriving in time for the afternoon 
session. Those who desire to return to Chi- 
cago for services in the evening can make 
good connection late in the afternoon. The 
Englewood Church which is fostering this 
enterprise is planning toattend in a body and 
remain over for evening services. For those 
remaining, supper will be served in the 
church basement by the Aid Society. E. D. 
Salkeld is the efficient minister at Chicago 
Heights. 


Laymen’s Missionary Conferences. 

The Laymen’s Missionary Movement has 
arranged for four conferences, April 20 to 25. 
One of these conferences will be held at the 
North Shore Congregational Church, Sheridan 
Road and Wison Avenue, for the churches on 
the North Side, on Thursday and Friday. 
April 20 and 21. The conferences on both 
evenings will be opened with a supper at 
6:30 o’clock, which is to be served by the 
ladies of the North Shore Congregational 
Chureh. The conference on the South Side 
will be held on the same evenings at the 
First Baptist Church of Englewood, 63rd 
Street and Stewart Avenue. The conference 
of the West Side will be held on Monday and 
Tuesday, April 24 and 25, at the Central 
Park Presbyterian Church, Warren Avenue 
and Sacramento Boulevard. The churches 
within a radius of three miles from the Loop 
and the churches in Hyde Park will meet at 
the Lincoln Inn, 157 LaSalle Street, on Mon- 
day and Tuesday evenings, April 24 and 25, 
The speakers to participate in these con- 
ferences are Mr. J. Campbell White of New 
York; Col. Elijah W. Halford of Washington. 
D. C.; Dr. W. T. Stackhouse of New York: 
Rev. John Douglas Adam, D. D., of East 
Orange, N. J.; Dr. W. L. Ferguson. Mission- 
ary from Madras, India; Mr. W. B. Millar 
of New York; Prof. George L. Robinson, Dr. 
J. Y. Aitchison and Dr. J. C. Floyd of Chi- 
cago. One evening of the missionary con- 
ferences will be devoted to the consideration 
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of “Business Methods in Church and Benevo- 
lent Finance,” and the other evening will be 
devoted to “The Program of Missionary Edu- 
eation in the Local Church.” A large part 
of these conferences will be devoted to dis- 
cussion, but a number of inspirational ad- 
dresses have been arranged. 

All pastors, church officers and members 
of missionary committees are especially 
urged to attend all sessions. However, the 

tings are open to all men who desire to 
* to their own efficiency. The conferences 
will not be a series of popular programs, nor 
will they seek primarily to interest those men 
or churches who in the past have not been 
identified with the movement, but they will 
offer a constructive program for those who 
are responsible for the missionary life of the 
They will give practical demon- 
how a Standard Missionary 


developed. 


churches. 
stration of 
Church may be 
First Evening. 
1:45 to 6:00, Meeting 
Doors open, 4:30. Doors close, 5:00. 
6:00 to 6:30, Social Half Hour. 
6:30 to 7:15, Supper. 
After Supper Program. 
J. Campbell White, Presiding. 


‘The Call for an Immediate Advance.” 
‘The Committee of a 


for Praver 


Missionary Local 
Church.” 

‘Business Methods of Missionary Finance.” 

Questions and Answers. 

“Important By-Products of the Present Mis- 


sionary Awakening.” 


Second Evening. 
Col. Elijah W. Halford, Presiding. 
“The Relation of Missionary Education to a 
Solution of the Missionary Problem.” 
A Men’s Mission Study Club in Session. 
“A Program of Missionary Education in the 
Local Church.” 
Questions and Answers. 
“Our Personal Relation to the Program of 
Christ.” 

The extensive National Missionary Cam- 
paign of 1909-1910 revealed the necessity for 
a more intensive campaign in 1910-1911. As 
a result of the recent campaign the men of 
the church have developed a large amount 
of potential enthusiasm and unapplied initia- 
tive. To give expression to this initiative 
and to provide for an intelligent and ade- 
quate undertaking of the missionary work 
of the church, a series of missionary con- 
ferences is being scheduled. 


Eureka College 


In our college letter of last week there is 
a mistake. I think we are responsible for 
it. The letter states that 75 per cent of the 
Alumni of Eureka College have contributed 
to the present endowment proposition. It 
should read 75 persons instead of per cent. 
The association has a membership of 450. 
Only one in six has responded thus far. I 
wish, for at least two reasons, the former 
statement were true. 

First—If 75 per cent of our Alumni would 
help us out our troubles, so far as this cam- 
paign is concerned, would be over. 

Second—I aon’t like to think of closing our 
campaign with so many of the children on 
H. H. Peters. 


the outside. 


Herbert Yeuell and Archy Bailey are in a 
meeting with Claris Yeuell at Paulding, 
Ohio. During the first ten days there were 
eighty accessions. 


R. W. Abberly 
meeting at Lebanon, Kan. 
added in thirteen days of invitation. 
R. Atkins is pastor there. 


is holding a successful 
Sixty-four were 
Percy 
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| Church Life | 


The Congress prospects are brighter than 














for many years. 
Many 


ning to be present. 


men trom many parts are plan- 

—A program of the most vital character 
is preparing. 

The dates are April 18 to 20. 

—Place—Springfield, Ill. 

-West Side Church, John R. Golden, pas- 
tor. 

—Multitudes of people go to Springfield 
just to see the Lincoln monument and me- 
mentos. 

A time will be arranged to take in these 
objects of historic interest without detract- 
ing from the program. 

—Think of spending an entire afternoon 
session in an open parliament on the re- 
ligious views of Professor William James, 
the most distinguished psychologist of mod- 
ern times! 


W. L. Harris is in a meeting at Knoxville. 


Ta. 
W. E. Brandenburg has resigned his pas- 
torate at York, Neb. 


Robert O. Noah is assisting Edgar Price 
in a meeting at First Church, Keokuk, Ia. 


John M. Grimes has resigned at Beloit, 
Kan., to continue his college work. 


B. F. Shoemaker of Nevada, Ia., has ac- 
cepted the pastorate at Twin Falls, Idaho. 


R. E. Dunlap has been called to the pas- 
torate of University Place Church, Seattle 
Wash. 

. 
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A men’s brotherhood has been organized 
in the church at Aurora, Neb., with forty 
members. 


W. J. Lockhart will assist J. W. Johnson 
in a meeting at the latter’s church, Red- 
field, Iowa. 


Frank H. Scattergood has resigned the 
pastorate at Stowe, Ohio, to accept a call 
to Wooster, O. 


Z. T. Williams is holding a meeting with 
his church at Columbia, Ky. He is assisted 
by J. L. Brandt and H. E. Berg. 


After a fruitful ministry of two years at 
Holton, Kan., C. W. Cooper has accepted a 
call to Bonner Springs. 


The churches of the first district of 
Nebraska will meet at Tecumseh, Neb., dur- 
ing ie Jcc* week of April. 

Work 's -rogr-ssing rapidly on the new 
building being erected by the congregation 
of the First Church, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The third district of the Missouri Chris- 
tian Missionary Society will meet in First 
Church, Joplin, Mo., May 1-3, 


A new church has been completed at Belton, 
Texas. It was erected at a cost of $25,000 
and has a seating capacity of 1,500. 


After a fruitful ministry of five years, 
W. B. Wilson has resigned his pastorate at 
Delta, Ia., to take effect June 1. 


W. S. Johnson, pastor of Central Church, 
Des Moines, Ia., has concluded the meeting 
held with his congregation. There were 
*wenty-one accessions. 


The pastorate at Santa Barbara, Calif, 
is now occupied by H. K. Pendleton, formerly 
of Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Pendleton began work 
there March 5. 


G. W. Kitchen has concluded a meeting 
with J. A. Shaplaugh, at Forty-third Avenue 
Church, Denver, Colo. There were forty- 
ene additions. 


J. W. Hunley, of Neosho, assisted R. W. 
Blunt, pastor at Diamond, Mo., in a meeting 
recently. At the close of the third week 
there had been forty-six additions. 


W. G. Eldred, pastor at Carlisle, Ky.. with 
his congregation, is making great prepara- 
tions for the meeting to be held by E. E. 
Violett and Homer E. Sala. 


The congregation of Central Church, Port-: 


land, Ore., is looking forward to the com- 
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pletion of its new building. It is hoped 
that dedicatory services may be held the 
middle of -May. 


During the meeting held by J. V. Coombs 
at Winamac, Ind., forty-two members were 
added to the congregation and $3,500 sub- 
scribed toward a fund to erect a new build- 
ing in the near future. 


The congregation of Deland, Fla., is re- 
joicing over its Foreign Missionary offering 
of $57.05. This is a Jarge increase over last 
year’s amount. R. H., Lampkin is minister 
of this congregation. 


0. E. Tomes of Kalamazoo, Mich., has just 
concluded a meeting with W. A. Tate at 
B.oomingdale, Mich. There were thirty-three 
additions. and the whole church has been 
stirred to a larger usefulness. 


Although ten miles from a railroad, tie 
church ‘at Victor, Mo.. maintains a Sunday- 
school with an averagé ‘attendance of fifty. 
At a recent service $26 was given as a mis- 
sionary offering. 


The churea at Muncie, Ind., will celebrate 
the forty-third anniversary of its organiza- 
tion on June 25. The pastor, W. H. Allen, 
desires to hear from all former pastors and 
members living elsewhere. 


A missionary rally representing the wom- 
en's socicties of southwest Missouri was held 
on March 9, at First Church, Joplin, Mo. 
Addresses were given by Miss Virginia 
Hearne and Miss Bertha Moore. 


S. S. Offutt held a meeting the first part 
of March at Zelma, Ind., with thirty-eight 
added. Much good work was done in the 
reorganization of the church board, Sunday- 
school and young people’s work. 


Allen Wilson held a great meeting at Har- 
risburg, Pa., recently. Seventy-six were 
added to tne church, this being the largest 
number of accessions at any meeting ever 
held in this church. 


J. W. Mitchell writes of the hard work and 
sacrifices of the men and women of the 
young congregation of Disciples at Tucson, 
Ariz., who are laboring to build a house of 
worship. The outlook is encouraging. 


Central Church, Lexington, Ky., is a living 
on both the home and foreign field. Miss 
Lavinia Oldham is supported by them at 
Tokyo, Japan, and Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Had 
dock are their representatives in the home 
field. 


Samuel W. Jackson is assisting E. R. 
Black in a meeting at Moscow, Idaho. At 
last reports forty-three had been added. 
This congregation expects to make extensive 
improvements on their building in the near 
Tuture. 


W. F. Shearer of Angola, Ind., held a suc- 
essful meeting with J. A. Spencer, pastor 
at Bloomfield, Ind. In addition to the ac- 
cessions, sixty-six in number, the church has 
been greatly strengthened throughout its 
entire membership. 


A. F. Roadhouse has been compelled to 
resign his pastorate at Santa Ana, Calif., on 
account of ill health, much to the regret of 
(is congregation. Paul E. Wright of New 
Bloomfield, Mo., has accepted a call to take 
p the work there and will begin April 1. 


Arthur Long and O. C. Crow held a four 
weeks’ meeting recently at Hamilton, Mo. 
with R. E. Purdy, the pastor there. Good 
preparations had been made for the meet- 
Ing and as a result fiftv were added to the 
membership. 


L. C. Howe has tendered his resignation 
at New Castle, Ind.. to take effect May 1. 
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This splendid field is now practically out of 
debt, and has a bright future before it. Mr. 
Howe has received a unanimous cal] to the 
church at Noblesville, Ind. 


J. T. Adams held a successful meeting 
recently at Grand Rapids, Mich., with J. C. 
Meese, the pastor th-re The meeting was a 
successful one in every way, thirty-eight 
being added, and all the expenses being 
raised before the meeting closed. 


Under the leadership of B. F. Hill, the 
work at Brookfield, Ia., is moving along en- 
couragingly. There were ten accessions on 
a recent Sunday and the Sunday-school en- 
roliment has had an increase of sixty-five 
since the beginning of the year. 


W. H. Kindred and E. O. Cassity held a 
three weeks’ meeting at Corpus Christi, 
Texas, which resulted in forty-two additions. 
E. O. Sharpe, who has charge of this mission 
field, is much encouraged at the incentive for 
work the cause has been given. 


Charles M. Watson, who took up the pas- 
torate at First Church, Norfolk, Va., the first 
of the year, is meeting with the hearty sup- 
port of his congregation and the accomplish- 
ment of larger things in the life of the church 
is hoped for. 


Good progress is being made in all the 
activities of the church at Hamilton, Ohio., 
where L. C. Brink ministers. The attend- 
ance both in the Sunday-school and church 
services has greatly increased during tie 
past year. S. B. Brink is now assisting the 
pastor in a meeting there. 


William Clark Hull, Pasadena, Calif.. is 
preaching a series of sermons on “The Higher 
Life” on alternate Sunday evenings, begin- 
ning March 19. The subjects are: The 
Power of His Presence; The Power of a 
Great Purpose; The Power of the Resur- 
rection; The Power of Faith; The Power 
of the Cross. 


At the Lenox Avenue Church New York. 
Wm. Bayard Craig on March 12 spoke in 
the morning on the topic: “The Great 
Things in Our Religion.” The evening ser- 
mon was “What Christ Has Done for Jew 
and Gentile in New York.” This service was 
evangelistic and is the first in a series of 
five Lenten sermons culminating at Easter. 


The annual dinner of the Disciples Mis- 
sionary Union of New York City will be 
held on Tuesday evening, April 25, at the 
Hotel St. Denis. Addresses on the subject 
of Christian Unity will be made by Dr. 
William T. Manning, rector of Trinity 
Church, and by Peter Ainslie, of Baltimore, 
chairman of the unity commission of the 
Disciples. 


The Brotherhood of First Church, Lincoln, 
Neb., entertained the boys of the Sunday- 
school recently, each of the fifty members 
present bringing a boy as his guest. All of 
the talks given were devoted to boys’ in- 
terests, and a debate was held on the sub- 
ject, “Resolved, that it is move necessary 
for the church to provide for its boys than 
its men.” 


The new church at Orange, Calif., was 
completed last month and dedicatory services 
held. F. M. Dowling delivered the dedicatory 
sermon and was assisted in the services by 
pastors of neighborhood churches, F. W. 
Emerson, secretary of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Missionary Society, C. C. Chapman, 
president of the society, Mrs. Princess C. 
Long was the soloist. 


In the short space of three months a con- 
gregation of 115 persons has been organized 
at Claremont. S. D., with a temporary taber- 
nacle, adequate for their present needs. J. 
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M. Delezene has just been called to the pas- 
torate at a salary of $1,200 per year. The 
interest manifested by the young people is 
particularly encouraging, six young men 
having arranged to take a preparatory work 
with Mr. Delezene, to be continued with a 
course at Cotner University. 


J. MeD. Horne and his Highland Park 
church, Des Moines, Ia., are observing the 
Lenten season with special services. The 
announcement of themes for the week before 
Easter is suggestive: “The Light of the 
World: the Presence of Jesus;” “Facing: Cal- 
vary: the Courage of Jesus;” “A Sinner and 
His Saviour: the Mission of Jesus;” “Near 
the Cross: the Passion of Jesus;” “The Just 
for the Unjust: the Suffering of Jesus;” “The 
Resurrection: the Triumph of Jesus.” 


During the three years’ pastorate of A. L. 
Chapman at Boise, Idaho, a steady, pro- 
gressive work has been done, which has re- 
sulted in the planning of a new $40,000 
church, which it is hoped will be completed 
next fall. Besides the current expenses of 
the church, $500 was raised for missions 
during 1910, and $10,000 was received on the 
building fund. As a result of the general 
quickening of interest, 120 were added to 
the membership, no meetings being held 
except by home forces. 


Evangelists Snively and Marks closed their 
successful meeting with First Church, Marion, 
Ind.. on March 8. During the fourteen days 
of the meeting there were 114 accessions, 
nearly two-thirds of this number being heads 
of families. With their handsome new build- 
ing recently completed, and this material in- 
crease in the membership, the congregation 
of First Church have bright prospects ahead 
for progressive work. This has been the best 
meeting held in the history of the church. 


We note that L. H. Stine and his church 
at Aberdeen, Miss., are following the plan of 
having neighbor pastors, representing the 
various denominations, take their respective 
turn in leading the current mid-week dis- 
cussions of “Our Debt to the Denominaticns.” 
Tn a note to the editors Mr. Stine says with 
a “nune dimittis” satisfaction in his voice 
that he has been pleading for fifteen years 
for the recognition of “the immanence of 
God in Protestantism and the leadership of 
Christ over Protestant churches. I have 
been condemned for my heresy. But now in 
this year of grace 1911 my advocacy appears 
body, legs, boots and all in this prayer- 
meeting program! After a man has spoken 
he can afford to wait in hope.” 


“The People’s Institute,” the name given to 
the Christian institutional enterprise carried 
on by Missionary S. S. Inman at C. Porfirio 
Diaz, Mexico, dedicated its building Sunday, 
March 12, J. C. Mason, of Dallas, Texas, 
officiating. The exercises lasted over Mon- 
day and Tuesday. The program shows some 
very interesting features: a game of basket 
ball, coach excursion to Puento for Ameri- 
ean visitors, where church and school will 
serve “tomale merienda,” a civic procession 
from the city hall to the Peop'e’s Institute 
with teachers, representatives of mutual 
societies and others in line. His excellency, 
Jesus de Valle, Governor of Coshuila, pre- 
sided at the dedication. Professor F. L. 
Jewett of the State University of Texas de- 
livered an address. 


During the two years’ pastorate of Owen 
Livengood at Weatherford, Tex.. the work 
has shown a sane, substantial growth, a 
larger per cent of the membership now being 
active in the work of the church. One good 
evidence of this is the treasurer’s report for 
the past month showing a balance of more 
than fifty dollars in the treasury. Mr. Liven- 
good is preparing a series of articles under 
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the general title of “Our Varied Work,” the 
purpose being to set forth the varied but 
definite lines of work every congregation 
should have constantly in mind. The articles 
will be under the following headings: Bible 
Study, The Social Side of Church Life, Public 
Service and Worship, Ministration, dealing 
with the local field, and one on “The Ex- 
tended Field.” 

P. J. Rice writes that the meetings held 
by H. O. Breeden in the El Paso, Texas, 
church were every way satisfactory to the 
church and helpful to the cause. There were 
77 additions. The state of war across the 
river in the city of Juarez diverted the 
popular mind from religious thinking. Dr. 








RAISE FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS FOR DRAKE 
UNIVERSITY 


Where else can Disciples invest money in 
the cause of Christian education with the cer- 
tainty of larger returns for all time? Drake 
University has made good; she enrolls over 
1,800 students annually, 300 of whom are 
from other States and foreign countries; 
200 are in the Bible department. 

The location of Drake University is strate- 
gic. The surrounding influences, climatic, 
hygienic, social, political, moral and religious 
are wholesome and inspiring. Her home city, 
Des Moines, with near 100,000 population, 
has a spirit to rule herself; and is already 
giving to other cities her Commission Form 
of City Government. Des Moines society is 
quite thoroughly American. This Midland 
is free from the negro problem of the south, 
exempt from the Asiatic encroachments so 
disturbing to the west coast, and away from 
the extremes of wealth and poverty and the 
inherent labor troubles of the east. 

Drake University is at the center of the 
world’s largest and most fertile farden spot; 
the very base of missionary supplies both 
of men and means if we but win them for 
Christ. These home-owned fields of this great 
Midland are occupied by a people possessing 
the highest average of intelligence. The 
greatest lecturers on the platform today are 
largely employed in this Midland region. On 
national questions the Midland people hold 
the balance of power. No borderland or sec- 
tional question can carry without first pre- 
senting its claims and securing the consent 
of this people. Practically all the leading 
lecture bureaus of this country are owned 
and managed by former ‘Drake Students. 

The influence of the Christian Church is 2 
large factor for righteousness in this city. 
Some of our leading churches are located here. 
Such pastors as C. S. Medbury, Finis Idle- 
man and H. E. Van Horn minister to them. 
Where would a student go for higher ideals in 
the art of clothing and feeding the race and 
learning the lessons of higher living? Surely 
this is the place for a great University. 
Help us to provide the necessary Endowment 
forsgreat success. We are already offered 
$100,000.00 on condition that we raise $400.- 
000.00 additional soon. If you will help or 
assist others to give, kindly write us at once 
for instructions. Address, 

Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. 
J. H. Stockham, Comptroller. 
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Breeden is described by Mr. Rice as “a truly 
great preacher. His sermons were all schol- 
arly in matter and dignified in presentation. 
He lifted the cause of Christianity to a 
higher plane in this city. Everybody who 
came under the influence of the mesting 
_ speaks of it in the highest terms of praise.” 
“The Sunday-school was nearly doubled in 
attendance during the meeting. The March 
offering for missions was $1,000, which will 
be raised to $1,200. Mr. Rice speaks in most 
hopeful terms of the future of the church 
there. 


The congregation of the church at Savan- 
mah, Ga., J. A. Erwin, pastor, is planning 
to raise $25,000 to replace their building 
which was recently destroyed by fire. 

A meeting is now in progress at New Car- 
lisle, Ind., led by Glen Allen. W. W. King 
and W. F. Baker of Laporte, Ind., have also 
assisted in the services. 


Milligan College Notes 


The Milligan lecturer for last week was 
Peter Ainslie, pastor of the Christian Tem- 
ple, Baltimore. Mr. Ainslie was with us the 
entire week, and gave in all, six addresses, 
the themes being as follows: “The Future 
of Our Plea;” “America For Christ;” “My 
Brother and I;” “Practical Problems of The 
Minister;” “The Imperialism of Christ;” 


and “Problems of City Evangelization.” It 
would be difficult to state the value 
of these addresses, or to adequately 


express the appreciative interest which they 
aroused in our student body. Mr. Ainslie’s 
inspirational power is the great secret of his 
success. 

Perhaps the address which appealed most 


to our student body was his magnificent 
paper entitled, “My Brother and 1,” a com- 
panion volume, yet unpublished, to «is book, 
“God and Me.” “My Brother and I” in- 
terprets the great problem of human brother- 
hood in the same sympathetic and appealing 
manner which has made the earlier book so 
popular in England and America. The new 
book will be a gem, in every sense of the 
term, and will win its way to the hearts of 
thousands when it leaves the press. 

Jas. T. MeKissick, pastor of the Seven- 
teenth Street Church, Nashville, is now at 
Milligan in our annual meeting. Mr. Me- 
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Kissick began preaching Monday night, and 
although the meeting has only been in pro- 
gress three days, we have so far had four- 
teen confessions. Everything points to a 
great ingathering. Mr. McKissick is one 
of the best college evangelists in America. 
He is. forceful, elequent and inspiring, and 
his wide sympathy with students enables 
him to come in direct touch ‘with their lives. 
He is lecturing for us, as well as conducting 
services in the evening. 

The Milligan enrolment is now 285, the 
largest in our history. F. H. K. 


Benevolent Association Notes 


A half dozen veterans of the cross who 
have been lingering for the last few years in 
our camps for the aged have been mustered 
out and have gone to their eternal home. 
Though feeble and anvious to depart to be 
with the Lord, it was sad to bid them fare- 
well. It was a joy to serve them. 

April 16th is Easter this year, and Easter 
spells bread and butter for the children and 
old people under the care of the association. 
Every other interest has its day or days. The 
only day consecrated to the widow and the 
orphan is Easter in the Bible-schools. These 
needy classes should have our undivided 
sympathy. Send to the National Benevolent 
Association, 2955 N. Euclid Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo., for free Easter supplies. 

Jas. H. Monorter. 


Church Extension Notes 


At our Board meeting on March 8, the fol- 
lowing churches were promised loans: 

Munday, Texas, $500; Vera, Okla, $300; 
Wheatland, Okla., $500; Tishomingo, Okla., 
$800; Red Rock, Okla., $300; Stecker, Okla., 
$400, 6 per cent; Milford, Ill., $3,000, 6 per 
cent; Centralia, Wash., $3,500, 6 per cent; 
Coldwater, Kan., $800; Kalispell, Mont., $4,- 


000, 6 per cent; Murfreesboro, Ark., $500, 
6 per cent; Elm Creek, Neb., $1,200; 
Brownsville, Texas, $1,500; Raiford, Fla., 
$250; Clymer, Pa., $800, 6 per cent; Gra- 
ford, Texas, $600; Huntingburg, Ind., $300; 
and Fairview, Mont., $200. The loan of 


$1,250 granted Winona, Minn., at our last 
meeting was increased to $1,500. There are 
still remaining a large number of worthy 


applications for help and requests for aid are 





coming daily. This is a wonderful chureh 
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building period among the Disciples of Christ. 

It should be noted that most of the above 
loans are small amounts. These were granted 
from our Name funds in which the Board 
had some small balances. It should be fur- 
ther noted that the larger amounts were 
granted out of our Annuity fund at 6 per 
cent. 

During the month of February the follow- 
ing loans were paid:—Whiting, Ind., $1,300; 
Nashville, Okla., $1,000; Ft. Dodge, Iowa, 
$6,000; Orchard, Neb., $600 and Garfield, 
Wash., $1,500. 

Most of the time of the corresponding sec- 
retary was spent in holding Church Exten- 
sion Institutions at Hiram and Bethany Col- 
leges and in a trip through the Snake River 
country of Southern Wyoming and North- 
western Colorado, and in visiting the 
churches in and around Denver. 


G. W. MucKtey, Cor. Sec. 


News Notes From Southern 
California 


The work of Southern California moves on 
as usual. There seems to be a gradual for- 
ward movement along the line. No great or 
startling thing has been done during the 
past few months, but some excellent achieve- 
ments which will tell for the future of our 
work. 

Willis S. 
State 
very 


Meyers and D. O. Gates, our 
Evangelists continue their campaign 
successfully. They have just closed a 





Subscribers Wants 


Readers of the Christian Century find its 
columns valuable for advertising their wants 
or wares. The charge is one cent for 
each word, with a minimum of thirty cents 
for each insertion. Cash must accompany 
the order to save bookkeeping. 





00 YOU NEED HYMN BOOKS for Church or 
Sunday-sechool? Write for prices, care of M, Naw 
Curistian Century Co. 


CHURCH CLERK: Do you need church letters? 
We furnish a well designed letter in blocks of fifty 
at 50 cents. Write us, care of X, New CHristian 
Crwtorr Co. 








WANTED.—Young man with technical experience 
in designing and mechanical drafting, graduate pre- 
ferred, for position in drafting room. Good prospect 
of advancement. Must be member of Christian 
Church and an active church worker. Write stating 
age, experience and lowest salary acceptable. Splen- 
did opportunity right party. None but those mean- 
ing business need apply. KERR TURBINE COM- 
PANY, WELLSVILLE, N. Y. 
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churchless. 





in the West. 


immigrants come to America every year; they need the gospel. 
increase, last year, of 89,759 members, led all other Protestant bodies. 
Missionary Society gathered 15,741 of that number. 


PREPARE FOR MAY FIFTH! 


track, with orders -- “go ahead.” 
strategic and important mission field on earth. 

The religious census of Colorado shows 
to 1,000 souls, without a Protestant church of any kind.” 


Cities of the East, growing communities North and South call for help. 
The Disciples of Christ with an 


Get your “g rip. 


133 places, 





ARCH and April are campaign months to prepare for the American Missionary offering, 
May 5th. The F. C. M. S. i is now “out of the block” and the A. G. M. S. on the main 
on this fact: America is the most 


Over 40,000,000 in our home land are 


ranging in population from 150 


That State does not differ from others 


One million 


The American Christian 


Shall we not do better this year? 
The American Christian Missionary Society. 
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magnificent meeting with the little church at 
Needles. They began with eleven disciples. 
Thirty-eight were added to the congrega- 
tion—twenty-six by baptism. This is real 
pioneer work. 
supplying the pulpit there. $1,084.20 was 
pledged for pastoral support, of which, 
$755.20 came from the new members of the 
congregation. This splendid victory is the 
outgrowth of a struggle that has been waged 
through several months of time. 

On January 29, we had the pleasure of 
officiating at the dedication of their splendid 
new chureh building. This little church 
seats about two hundred people; is built of 
cement blocks, and the property is worth 
nearly $4,000. The Church Extension Board 
granted a loan of $800. and the rest has been 
provided for on the field; $750 was the 
amount raised on Dedicition Day. and it 
cathe easily. 

The Methodist Church dismissed its ser 
vices and attended in a body with its pastor 
Liberal contributions were made by its mem 
bers for the work. 

The work of Mr. Meyers and Mr. Gates was 
very much appreciated, and the people speak 
in highest terms of their services. A perma 
nent man is needed for this field, but he must 
be one worth while, and one who does not 
turn back at every difficulty 

The secretary, of Southern California, hs 
just completed a Bible school tour with 
National Secretary Hopkins. Of the 75 schools 
in Southern California, all but about 16 were 
represented in the various parliaments held 
Mr. Hopkins is certainly the right man in the 
place. He brings an enthusiasm into the 
work which is all his own. There is no froth 
or foam, but practical and earnest work in 
all his words. The parliaments had morning, 
afternoon and evening sessions. They were 
held in the First Church, Los Angeles, the 
Central Church, San Diego; the church at 
Redlands and at E] Centro in the great Im- 
perial Valley. We are sure that this is just 
the beginning, and a very successful one, for 
great victories in our Bible school interests in 
Southern California. The standards of our 
schools are rising and some 16 applications 
for Front Rank certificates have already been 
fil@d in the office 

New churches have been built in Southern 
California and dedicated since the first of the 
year at El Centro, Needles and Orange. Thos: 
in course of contruction and soon to be ded 
ieated are Fullerton, Corona and Arlington 
Better facilities for work are required in 
most of our fields. Many of our congregations 
have outgrown the plant in which they have 
been housed, and will soon have to plan for 
better structures. 

The Christian Missionary Society of South- 
ern California is engaged just now in a cim 
paign to liquidate its indebtedness. We hope 
to be able to come up to the Long Beach 
Convention with no financial obligations from 
the past for a new Board and a new year’s 
work to inherit. If we can do this, our 
work in Southern California can be put on 
splendid footing, and many new fields entered 
during the coming year. 

Pastors, who have recently changed their 
station in life from one of single blessedness 
to matrimonial bliss, are, Frank M. Moore, 
of Redondo and Wm. Gilbert, of San Luis 
Both bright and energetic pastors, 
each doing a splen 


Obispo. 
and excellent young men 
did work in the field in 
cated. Doubtless, 
will be able to do a much better work 


which he is lo 
from this time on, they 

Southern California this year is support 
ing missionaries in 14 different fields; keep- 
ing a team of evangelists at work continu 
ally and helping through the state office 
a large number of churches in the straighten 
ing out of difficulties; the solving of financial 
problems and the planning of large thing 
in the interest of the Kingdom. 


Los Angeles. F. W. Emerson, Secretary 
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Sunday School Lessons 


International Course 


Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 


The Rethany series is now developed to the point where it supplies the entire 
| school—children, young people and adults. The publishers ask all Sunday-school | 
| workers carefully to consider the following outline of Bethany publications: | 


Beginners 


| Lessons prepared by FRANCES W. DANIELSON. 
First Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV. Large Pictures (9x12 inches). 
Beginners’ Stories—(Ilustrated folder for Pupils)—Part I, II, Ill, Iv. 
Second Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV. Large Pictures (9x12 inches) 
Beginners’ Stories—(Illustrated folder for Pupils)—Part I, II, Il, Iv. 


Primary 


! 
Lessons prepared by MARION THOMAS ] 
First Year—Teachers’ Text Book. Part I, II, III, IV. (With picture supplement). 
Primary Stories—(Tllustrated folder for pupils)—Part I. II, III. IV. 
Second Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV. Large Pictures—(6x8 inches). 
Primary Stories—(Mlustrated folder for pupils)—Part I. IT, Il, IV. 


Junior 


Lessons prepared by JOSEPHINE L. BALDWIN 
First Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III. 
Pupils’ Book for Work and Study—Part I, II, III. (With picture supplement). 
Second Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV. 
Pupils’ Book for Work and Study—Part I, II, II, IV. (With picture supplement). 


Intermediate 
Lessons for first year prepared by MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD 


Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, ITI, IV. 


Pupils’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV. (With maps). 


Young People’s and Adult Bible Classes 


| Dr. Loa E. Scott’s LIFE OF JESUS, in Fifty-two Lessons. Adapted to young people 


and adults. An easy, but thorough text. 


| Professor H. L. Willett’s serial treatment of THE LEADERS OF ISRAEL. in The 
Christian Century. The Publishers will make special arrangements to furnish The 
Christian Century to classes desiring to use Dr. Willett’s course. 


The curriculum outlined above furnishes a comprehensive course of religious 
| instruction. It comprises not only the biographies, history, literature, and teachiny< 
| of the Bible, but also lessons on the history and heroes of the Christian Church, of mis- 
| sionary enterprises, philanthropic movements, and moral reforms. 





These lessons afford a signal opportunity for the Sun-| 
'day-schools of the Disciples to promote Christian union. 
Sixteen denominations have laid aside sectarianism to pre-. 

pare the Bethany Graded Lessons for their schools. | 


THE GRADED LESSONS MAY BE BEGUN AT ANY TIME 
Send Today for Order Blanks and Prospectus. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 
700 East Fortieth Street, Chicago, Ill. 











